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SUPPOSE! 


that in our story we write, 
“His meaning was clear... 
We stop. The word “clear” 
is not just the word we want 
to use. We open our The- 
saurus and turn to the word 
“clear.” There we find “in- 
telligible, lucid, explicit, ex- 
pressive, significant, distinct, 
precise, definite, well-defined, 
perspicuous, transpicuous, 
plain, obvious, manifest, pal- 
pable, striking, glaring, trans- 
parent, above - board, un- 
shaded, recognizable, unam- 
biguous, unequivocal, unmis- 
takable, legible, open, posi- 
tive, unconfused, graphic.” 
See what a field of expression 
we have at our command. 
The synonyms of every word 
and expression are given in 
this manner. 
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Did You Ever Hunt for a Better Word? 


You are busy on a story. Words are 
flowing from your pen in an unceasing 
stream—but suddenly you stop. That 
last word doesn’t exactly express your 
thought—there ought to be a better 
word—but what is it? 


At that instant you want a copy of 


Roget’s Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 
By PETER MARK ROGET 


This is a book that everybody needs. 
It is just as indispensable to every home 
as a dictionary, and certainly no author 
can afford to be without it. The purpose 
of a dictionary is merely to explain the 
meaning of words; the word being given 
to find the idea it is intended to convey. 
The object of the Thesaurus is exactly 
the opposite of this; the idea being given, 
to find the word or phrase by which that 
idea may be most fitly and aptly ex- 
pressed. 

It matters not whether you are writing 
a photoplay, short story, poem, social or 
business letter, this volume will prove 
a real friend. It is regarded by our most 
distinguished scholars as indispensable 
for daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 671 pages. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
918 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 





SEND IN THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


918 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). 
one copy of Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 


Send me by return mail 
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A New Idea 
In Short Story Courses— 


Supplementary Follow-Up Lessons 


Any course in short story writing should, to be 100% efficient, have contact at 
some point with the current short-story field. Market conditions are always changing, 
Editorial needs are constantly shifting—the public is always demanding new kinds of 
fiction. It is plain that a Course written several months ago—as it must be—cannot 
be strictly up to date today. How, then, shall a Course be so planned as to com- 
bine the principles of the standard course with the need of keeping the student 
strictly up to the minute on the short story market? 


IDEAL Course In Short Story Writing 


lessons, all about plot building, 
characterization, dialogue, nar- 





has solved this poetion: by add- 
THEY’VE TAKEN THE 





ing—to its regular course of 25 
Lessons—a supplementary course 
of 12 Supplementary Follow-Up 
Lessons. Mind, this is addi- 
tional service which we are go- 
ing to add to the standard 
IDEAL COURSE without add- 
ing a cent to the price of the 
Course. This added feature is 
—FREE. Each week, on com- 
pleting your Course, you will 
receive a Supplementary Follow- 
Up Lesson, setting before you 
the very latest developments in 
the short story field. This 
makes of the IDEAL COURSE 
the most complete and practical 
ever offered, even at three or 
four_times the price asked for 
the Ideal, 

“Can I learn to write short 
stories?” The Editor of the 
Ideal Course is asked this ques- 
tion many times every day. 
The answer is, “Yes, if you will 
devote a sufficient amount of 
time to a study of short story 


rative, description, suspense and 
dozens of other essentials—it 
tells you how to construct a 
story from start to finish—and 
then it tells you how to sell it. 
The editors, so absolutely con- 
vinced are ‘they of the superi- 
ority of the course, even furnish 
the enthusiasm. It is up to 
you merely to devote to the 
Course a certain amount of time 
each week and a determination 
to succeed, 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 

We want you to have this 
Course—we want to see you 
begin supplying your share of 
stories to the magazines each 
month, Therefore, if you will 
fill out the attached coupon 
you will receive the IDEAL 
COURSE IN SHORT STORY 
WRITING, and the Supplemen- 
tary Follow- Up Lessons, and the 
FREE Criticism Coup ons—and 
also THE WRITER'S. DIGEST 


IDEAL COURSE 


I found it to be the best 
book for me I ever saw ex- 
cept the Bible.—T, J. T. 


If people only knew the real 
value of your course, you 
would be unable to supply the 
demand, even at several times 
its present price.—P. E. W. 


Am more than delighted and 
can conscientiously tell any- 
one that the course is worth 
a than a five dollar bill.— 











pon, and we will send you the 
Course immediately and add 
your name to THE WRITER’S 
DIGEST subscription list. Pay 
the postman $5, then if after a 


Now the IDEA 


of 








technique—provided you receive 
proper guidance in your study.” 

L COURSE 
furnishes this guidance at every 
point. It tells you, by means 
simple, clearly understood 


regular price 


—for an entire year—all for the 
the Course, 
which is $5, postpaid. 

DON’T SEND ANY MONEY 
—just fill out the attached cou- 


five days’ examination you do 
not find the Course all that we 
have claimed for it, return it 
to us and we will cheerfully 
refund your money, 





FREE CRITICISM FOR EVERY “IDEAL” 
STUDENT 


Our Special Offer, described elsewhere in this 
advertisement, includes our criticism service, by 
which our editors criticize two of your manu- 
scripts FREE OF CHARGE. You are entitled, 
at such times as you most need it, on special 
lessons or on the course as a whole, to send in 
(with criticism coupons which we will furnish 
you) two manuscripts which put into practice the 
lessons you have been studying. From the criti- 
cism you are enabled to find out your weaknesses ; 
how you may strengthen your work; in what line 
to work hardest. 

















USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
8 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me the “Ideal”? Course 
on Short Story Writin ng and enter my name to 
receive THE WRITER’S DIGEST for one year, 
with free criticism of MS. I will pay mail carrier 
$5.00 when he delivers the Course, and if I am 
not satisfied it is understood that I can return 
the lessons and magazine within three days from 
their receipt, my money to be refunded in full at 
once, without question, 
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You Can Write A Better Song 


HERE is a definite way to write popular songs, just as there 
is a definite way to write anything else. You have to know 
how many measures to use in the verse and the chorus; 

you have to know what themes are the best to write about; you have 
to understand about rhythm and rhyme—about a lot of things 
like that. You can understand all these things—if you study— 


“Writing The Popular Song” 


By E. M. WICKES 

Writer of Popular Song ‘‘Hits’’ 
This book is an ABC guide to song writing. It tells you how 
to choose the theme; how to select just the right idea or “story” 
to carry the theme; it tells you how to lay out your plan before 
starting even to write the song; it tells you how and where and 
when to rhyme; it tells you all about meter—and finally, it tells 
you how and where to sell your songs. 


Enter the WRITE R’S DIGEST Song Writing Con- 
test and with this book win a prize—in every way 
the best book on the technique of song writing that 
has ever been published. 


ORDER TODA Y—tThe Price is $1.75, postpaid. 
Address: THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


15 West Sixth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





(USE THIS COUPON) 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 
15 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, for the $1.75 enclosed herewith, a copy of 
“Writing The Popular Song,” by E. M Wickes. 
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The New 1001 Places to Sell 
Manuscripts 


The standard guide to the market for all classes 
of literary material. No writer can afford to do 
without it. A single new market opened will 
more than repay its cost. It brings pertinent, 
exact information about markets for short stories, 
articles, essays, photoplays, post-card sentiments 
and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, plays, photo- 
graphs, ideas, songs, humor, 

More than 100 publications are named, that 
use poetry. More than 200 markets for short 
fiction are named, and their requirements specifi- 
cally shown, Special articles upon Verse writing, 
and Trade Press work, A very full list of Trade 
Journals and their needs. Departments explaining 
Juvenile, Religious and Agricultural markets. 
Book publishers. House organs. Photoplay pro- 


ducers, 
Price, $2.50. 


88 Ways To Make Money By 
Writing 

Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers 
who want to exchange their less pretentious efforts 
for checks of $5 or $10 each. Tells how to. make 
money by Syndicating, by Writing Advertising, 
by Doing Press Work, by Writing Greeting Card 
Verses and Sentiments, etc. There is a list of 
markets, with addresses, 


Price, $1.20 Net. 


How To Write A Short Story 


The author points out every step from the idea 
to the finished short story. There are seven chap- 
ters: The Plot; Method of Narration; The In- 
troduction; The Story Proper; Conclusion and 
Climax; The Preparation of the Manuscript; The 
Placing of the Story. 


Modern Photoplay Writing 
---Its Craftsmanship 
By Howard T. Dimick 
THE BEST BOOK of Instruction on Photoplay 
Writing Yet Published. 


A book for the beginner, and for the successful 
worker who is already selling his scenarios; it 
teaches the primary steps, and each successive 
step up to the completed play; there are new les- 
sons in technique, in the use of material, prob- 
lems of the play,, and in the business management 
and selling of his work. 

Includes a graded series of exercises, beginning 
with analysis and proceeding to creative writing, 
of invaluable aid to the intelligent aspirant. Also, 
a complete sample scenario of 7,500 words, and 
various synopses. The help given by this work 
could not be secured through any course of les- 
sons at ten times the price of the book. 

“Dimick’s Modern Photoplay Writing is the 
most thorough manual of its kind that we have 
ever seen. The book treats every important de- 
tail of screen authorship.”—The Bookman, 


392 Pages; Cloth; Price $3.00. 


Technique Of Fiction Writing 


Study of this book will give definite knowledge 
of how to develop any basic idea into the best 
story that can be built around it, The most im- 
portant work of its kind. 


By Robert Saunders Dowst 


Plotting The Short Story 


A Practical Exposition of Germ-Plots, What 
They Are and Where to Find Them: The Struc- 
ture and Development of the Plot, and the Rela- 
tion of the Plot to the Story. The Contents 
include a number of both Simple and Complicated 
Plots, Clearly Worked Out, to afford writers prac- 
tical examples in Plot Building. 


$1.75 Net. 








By Leslie W. Quirk. Price, 65c. By Culpepper Chunn. Price, $1.00. 


Catalogue of 25 other helpful books for writers sent on request. 
*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, Franklin, Ohio. 








THE EDITOR LITERARY BUREAU 
Criticism and Revision of Manuscripts 

For more than twenty years this organization has been helping writers to perfect 
and to make salable their work. It was begun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his direct control. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his exclusive attention, and all manuscripts sub- 
mitted will be read and advised upon by himself personally. 

Mr. Reeve has for many years been engaged in various branches of literary work 
—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines and newspapers, as 
editor, foreign correspondent, travel writer—which have had cumulative effect in 
giving a very full understanding of editorial needs and requirements. This experience 
can be applied to your own needs. 

The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 

1000 words or less Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 
1000 to 2000 words cents for each additional 1000. Special 
2000 to 3000 words .0¢ rates for book manuscripts of more 


3000 to 4000 words than 20,000 words, and for verse. Send 
4000 to 5000 words. for full explanatory circular. 


Address: JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 
*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
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Announcing the Prize Winners in the 
Authors’ Typing & Revising Bureau’s 


Monthly Manuscript Contest 
For November 


The contest, in which we offered four prizes—$20.00, $15.00, $10.00, and $5.00— 
for the best short story, the best ogee” synopsis, the best informative article, and 
the best poem, closed at 5:00 P. November 30th. 


After careful reading and pt the following manuscripts were chosen as the 
best among several hundred submitted: 


Short Story: “SOMETIMES IT HAPPENS THIS WAY—,” by Ada C. Escousse, 
Sulphur Springs, Ga. 


Photoplay: “THE PRETENDER,” by G. Reed Bradbury, Newport, Wash. 
Article: “A THEORY OF INSPIRED GENIUS,” by Ernest A. Hoare, Salt Lake 


City, Utah. 
Poem: “APOSTROPHE TO THE RIVER,” by N. J. Cummins, Corbin, Kentucky. 
Prizes are awarded each month for the best 
Short Story t Informative Article... .$10.00 
Photoplay Synopsis.... 


TERMS OF THE CONTEST: 


; 1. Each MONTHLY CONTEST closes at 5:00 P. M. on the last day of each month. The contest 
is open to anyone, residing anywhere, except officers or employes connected with this Bureau. All manu- 
scripts will be returned at the close of each contest. We are not purchasing any of the manuscripts, 
and retain no right or claim to them, whether or not a prize is awarded. : <n 

2. There are no restrictions in regard to length, theme or treatment; all stories must be original, 
never published, or produced on the screen. 

3. Manuscripts should be folded (not rolled), enclosed in a large envelope and addressed to “Monthly 
Contest Editor, Authors’ Typing and Revising Bureau, Drawer F, Tallapoosa, Ga.’ 

_ 4. Contestants are asked to enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for the return of their manu- 
scripts. The manuscripts will be held in our office from one to thirty days, depending on the day of the 
month received, 

.. 5. All manuscripts must be TYPEWRITTEN on plain white paper, size 8% x 11, with black record 
ribbon, on one side of the sheet only. Each sheet must be numbered, and bear the name and address 
of the author, in the upper left-hand corner. 

6. Under no circumstances will we revise a manuscript which has been submitted for the Monthly 
Contest, for obvious reasons. It is permissible, however, to offer manuscripts which have been previously 
revised in the regular course of our business, 

7. The names of prize winners (with their permission, of course) will be announced each month in 
the Writer’s Digest. 

ABOUT OUR SERVICE. 

The Authors’ Typing and Revising Bureau was established five years ago, and has enjoyed a steady 
and consistent growth. Writers have been quick to realize that our Detailed Criticisms are really worth- 
while, our Editorial Revision a potent selling factor, and our typing as clear, legible and free from typo- 
graphical errors as the story would appear when printed on the pages of a magazine. 

We are located in a small town in an out-of-the-way part of the country. _ Nevertheless, we continue 
to thrive and grow. We have author-clients in every state of the U nion; in Canada, Mexico, South 
America, New Zealand, India and China. We have helped a great many “budding young authors” sell 
their first manuscripts, through competent criticism, revision, and our knowledge of the markets. 

We make no charge for Detailed Criticisms of manuscripts under 7,000 words. Our help is yours 
for the asking, Forward your manuscript today for a free criticism ; it will be returned promptly, with 
our honest opinion of its merits and demerits, 


AUTHORS’ TYPING & REVISING BUREAU 


*“‘The Agency That REALLY Helps” 


DRAWER F, TALLAPOOSA, GA. 
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ANNOUNCING 
Prize Song Contest 


How would you like to have your song published by a regular song pub- 
lisher, and have it “plugged” through all the regular song trade channels? 
How would you like to have your name on a contract, by the terms of which 
you would receive the usual author’s royalties, not only on sheet music, but 
on all player piano and talking machine records? All this in addition to a 
cash prize. Now is your chance. Some reader of this announcement is 
going to have this good fortune through a cash prize song writing contest 
being offered by 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


By the terms of this Contest three cash prizes will be offered for songs 
submitted by February 20th, as follows: 
For the Best Song 
For the Second Best Song 
For the Third Best Song 
Three judges have consented to serve in this contest, as follows: 
WILLIAM MORGAN KNOX, composer, and teacher of violin, 
Cincinnati College of Music. 
JOHN WELLINGTON LA RUE, Literary Editor, Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 
FRED SMITH, Studio Director, Broadcasting Station WLW, and 
author of “Steerin’ for Erin.” 
Arrangements have been completed with a nationally known music publish- 
ing house whereby the latter will accept for publication the song winning 
first prize, exploiting it through all the regular trade channels on the basis 
of their regular contract, with standard royalties covering all rights. Ac- 
ceptance of this arrangement is, however, optional with the author. 
Moreover, further arrangements have been made whereby a Radario will 
be written around the song and broadcast coincident with the appearance 
of the song upon the market. 
The type of song submitted should be of either of the two types known as 
“popular” and “semi-classical.” Songs may be submitted with or without 
music. 
Further information concerning the contest and the nature of the songs to be 
submitted may be obtained by writing, enclosing self-addressed, stamped 


envelope, to 


Writer’s Digest Song Contest Editor 


15 West 6th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Author and His Style 


In which it is shown that the first step toward 
“style” is having something to say 


By LOUIS DODGE 


Author of “Children of the Desert,” etc. 


! have an idea that more young writers go 
stranded on the reef called Style than on 
any other dangerous place along the shores 
of fiction. I believe there is almost no such 
thing as style at all, in the common use of 
the word; yet most of the ambitious young 
writers I have talked to reveal to me the 
fact that they believe in this bothersome 
myth and are fearfully misled by it. 

If I were asked to advise a youngster on 
this subject I should put my conviction in 
language something like this: 

“In order to write well, begin every sen- 
tence with a capital letter and end it with 
a period. Put in the necessary number of 
commas, colons, semi-colons, dashes, and 
the rest of them—and Say SoMETHING.” 

There never was a good story in the 
world that had nothing new or fresh or 
true or original in it. I can’t conceive of a 
bad story possessing these qualities. 

(he things a writer says—they constitute 
his style. When you find a writer who has 
a dull style you have found one who has 
little or nothing to say. When you find a 
Writer with a captivating style he is always 
one who has something to say to you— 
something you did not know, or something 


that had slipped into the background of 
your consciousness and which you are glad 
to be reminded of. 

Much is said of Joseph Conrad’s style. 
Certainly he has a magnificent style; but 
this is not due to the fact that he distorts 
or juggles the English language. It is be- 
cause he has a great deal to say and that he 
is one of the few men living who have taken 
the trouble to express the things he knows. 
Conrad is Conrad because he has sagely 
observed the effects of the sea in calm and 
storm upon men of various types, and also 
the effects of isolated places upon the 
human mind. And he reports these things 
to us as simply as he knows how. I venture 
to assert that when he writes he doesn’t give 
a thought to language, but concentrates 
instead upon the fact, the episode, the scene 
he wishes to place before his reader. He 
says something. If he uses striking lang- 
uage (as he often does) it is because no 
other language would express his ideas or 
paint his picture. 

Robert Louis Stevenson has been re- 
ferred to more than almost any other writer 
of our time as a stylist. I doubt if the 
word would have pleased him. He was an 
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exact writer, and due to various causes he 
preferred to write of subtle things. Some- 
times his entire picture was dark (as in 
“The Master of Ballantrae”) and some- 
times it was charmingly bright (as in “An 
Inland Voyage’), but it was always subtle. 
As a result of this he was often driven to 
the necessity of finding a word which would 
have had no place in the vocabulary of a 
person dealing with obvious things. But I 
think the fact remains that Stevenson was 
always bent upon placing his idea before 
his reader as simply as possible. 


“Style” and “Manner” 


It may be that when the young writer is 
advised in relation to style the word actually 
meant is manner. But the distinction be- 
tween the two words ought to be made 
plain. 

Certainly there is an excellent manner in 
using words, and there is a bad manner. 
Macaulay had a very excellent manner, as 
perhaps we may all agree; he liked to use 
simple sentences and the words he chose 
were sober. Carlyle, on the other hand, 
employed a very bad manner. He put too 
much burden upon his reader by forms so 
involved that even clear meanings became 
obscure. Meredith, among the novelists of 
our day, was a chief offender against good 
taste in his latter years. The reader of 
“Lord Ormont and His Aminta” feels the 
uncomfortable effects of his wanton jug- 
glery. It requires a perverse mind to enjoy 
eccentricities. 

It may be charged that a literary manner 
and a literary style are one and the same 
thing. There is, however, a difference, as 
I understand the words. 


Be Yourself 


After all, books or stories are like people ; 
and we like people for what they are and 
not for what they seem. A story which says 
nothing (but does it well) is like a person 
who is faultlessly clad and good to look at, 
but who calls and says a few conventional 


things in a careful manner and goes away 
leaving an effect of strain. After the advent 
of such a person, how restful and good it is 
to welcome the friend who drops in infor- 
mally and brings a real message of warmth, 
of positive meaning, of an original point of 
view. Better a beggar with a real tale of 
woe than a great diplomat who wears a 


mask. 


Say Something! 

I am not sure I have made my meaning 
clear; but as one who walked in the dark 
for years, as a result of incomprehensible 
axioms on the subject of style, I wish I 
might impress upon the ambitious young 
writer everywhere this rule: Do not think 
so much about how you are to say a thing; 
charge yourself rather with the high duty 
of choosing a good thing to say. 

The writer who is ever to scale the 
heights will first learn, pretty thoroughly, 
the lesson of grammar and syntax and ety- 
mology; and then he will forget that there 
are such things, just as a great general for- 
gets that he wears epaulettes, and he will 
consider this shibboleth the firstly and sec- 
ondly and thirdly and the finally of his pur- 
pose : 

Say Something. 

If a paragraph or a sentence appears in 
his story, and is found to say nothing, he 
will take it out relentlessly, no matter how 
pretty it may sound to the ear or how much 
distinction it may show to the eye. It is an 
intruder, it is an assassin which destroys 
the reader’s interest and the writer’s pur- 
pose. 

If you have an honest desire to write, 
don’t clutter your page up with “intrigu- 
ings” and “acid tests” and other borrowed 
plumage. Your reader will have seen those 
things before; and he will be your reader 
solely for the purpose or in the hope of 
finding something fresh and new. To use 
the phrases of others is to mark time. If 
you want a hearing, hold fast to the one 
rule: 

Say Something. 
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The Complete Writing Equipment 
The first of a series of articles on how to fit out your den for efficient 


authorship—by a successful short story writer and business woman 


By EDNA HERRON 
SELECTING AND OPERATING THE TYPEWRITER 


A typewriter of some kind is the first re- 
quisite of the writer; from his point of 
view it becomes really a three-fold thing, 
namely: the operator, the machine oper- 
ated and the completed typed manuscript. 

Typewriting itself is not merely a pound- 
ing of the keys. The typist to give the 
best results must work for accuracy, speed 
and ease in writing, but there are other im- 
portant things in this connection. The ma- 
chine must be selected with great care and 
a study of points to be noted in this regard 
is essential; and a knowledge of accessories 
and other articles of convenience which 
make up the writer’s equipment is also im- 
portant. 

The manuscript itself, which is the end 
and aim of all that goes before, must be pre- 
pared according to the best methods for 
doing such work. Therefore, any consider- 
ation of typing must consider these three as- 
pects of the matter, and I will endeavor in 
three articles to treat each in turn, begin- 
ning with 

The Typist 

| have in my files a receipt for a dona- 
tion to a monument to the memory of 
Christopher Latham Sholes, who is called 
the “Father of the Typewriter.” I never 
heard whether or not the monument was 
erected, but no donation was ever given 
more cheerfully or went forth from this 
office with greater gratitude, than this one. 
What would we do without the little typing 
machine which responds so cheerfully to 
our touch and caters so pleasantly to all 
Double space, single space, 


our whims? 
wide margins, narrow margins, underlines, 
indents, tabulations, one carbon, a dozen 
carbons—besides all those miracles made 
possible by the new additions and improve- 
ments of the ultra-modern machine. 
Indeed, all authors should be grateful. 


No manuscript today receives more than a 
cursory editorial glance which is written 
without the use of the typewriter, the most 
indispensable of all the writer’s aids. If 
one hasn’t a secretary, he must either give 
his work into the hands of a professional 
typist at so much a thousand words, or pro- 
vide himself with the necessary parapher- 
nalia and Jearn to do the work himself. Un- 
questionably the latter is the more eco- 
nomical method in the long run; besides 
the author will have acquired a most valu- 
able accomplishment. 

By being his own typist, the author saves 
time as well as money, especially if he has 
mastered the art of composing as he types. 
Whether he revises or not, the advantage is 
the same. When he sees his work in print 
he can change it more effectively, or O. K. 
it more positively, than is possible on the 
written page. If revised, it saves time and 
money in re-typing the work. 

A great many “literary lights” do their 
own typing, or can do it if necessary, and 
take a great deal of pride in the accom- 
plishment. With a story germ in his head 
and an efficient typewriter at his hand, 
knowing that he has the ability to use it, 
what author would not feel that he is mas- 
ter of all he surveys? 


The “Pro’s” 


3ut the professional typists must not be 
forgotten. To the author who does not 
typewrite they are his greatest help in time 
of need; and their rates are so low and 
their understanding of his needs so com- 
plete, that they deserve the fullest recogni- 
tion for service rendered. The capable pro- 
fessional manuscript typists give greater 
value for compensation received than any 
other class of “laborers” I know of. They 
are surely worthy of their hire. 

Whether the operator is author or typist, 
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or a combination of both, it is advisable to 
learn the touch system of writing. The 
author-typist will find that this method not 
only enabies him to write faster and more 
correctly than by looking at the keys, but, 
because his writing is automatic, all his at- 
tention can be centered on the composition 
of the work in hand. ‘The typist proper 
can turn out more work in a given time if 
not compelled to shift his gaze from copy 
to keyboard. 

After the operator of a typewriter has 
become accustomed to the work, he will 
find that there is a certain rhythm to his 
particular tapping of the keys. It’s the in- 
dividual touch. This does not app'y to the 
spasmodic, careless typist or to the mere 
“pounder of the keyboard.” I have heard 
of phonographs being installed in certain 
typing offices with the idea that the ma- 
chines naturally fell into step with the tunes 
played and that the operators gave better 
service, turning out more work and keep- 
ing in better humor while tapping to the 
accompaniment of a music box. That may 
or may not be the case. I never tried it. 
3ut it is a fact that a machine in good 
order, operated by a skilled, sympathetic 
typist, gives forth a p!easing rhythm, while 
a rickety machine, or a slip-shod operator, 
or a combination of both, produces a jerky, 
halting, jarring sound. 


“Sitting Pretty” 

But the typist must be comfortably situ- 
ated to do the best work. The typewriter 
should be placed at a proper height for his 
particular use. Good results cannot come 
from a badly adjusted combination of oper- 
ator and machine. If a regular cabinet for 
the machine is used there will be no trouble 
in adjustment, for the height of the ordi- 
nary chair will prove just right. “Sitting 
pretty” the machine must be, however, level, 
solid, tightly fastened, if attached at all, 
and not sideways. These things help; at 


least they hinder enormously if they exist. 
Rubber “feet” may be placed under the 
typewriter to deaden the sound; or strips 
of felt will answer the same purpose. 

The chair itself should be given atten- 
tion. The regular chair for this purpose 
has a rest for the back, which only the tired 











typist can appreciate. A homely footstool 
has been known to drive away fatigue sur- 
prisingly. I know a busy court reporter 
who keeps a litt!e wobbly-looking rocking 
chair near her office desk. It has an old- 
fashioned cushion and looks as if it be- 
longed in the attic. Her “safety valve,” the 
busy court reporter calls the chair after a 
long session before His Honor’s bench. 
Anything that adds conrfort is grist to the 
typist’s mill. 

There are other comforting devices which 
when once used cannot be dispensed with. 
Chief among these is the rubber cushion 
key tops. If they have a dark green back- 
ground, with white letters, so much the 
better. They rest the eyes. They save the 
fingers, keeping the nails from breaking 
from constant use. These cushion tops have 
a softness and ease of touch which the hard 
surface of the keys does not possess. They 
perhaps do make the action of the machine 
a little heavier but this is offset by the ad- 
vantages of their use. By replacing certain 
much-used letters, a set of tops will last two 
years or more on a constantly used ma- 
chine. 

3ut don’t make the mistake a recent pur- 
chaser made. After using them (the keys), 
a few weeks, she complained to the sales- 
man, asking him to take the keys and give 
her money back. He listened to her ex- 
planation that she could not distinguish the 
letters readily and, not being a touch opera- 
tor, she made so many mistakes that her 
job was in jeopardy. The salesman smiled, 
and advised that she use a little soap and 
water on the tops and her troubles would 
disappear. 

Moral: Keep them clean; if you don't, 
besides the non-cipherable letters, smudgy 
finger tips will soon tell the tale. 


Holding the Copy 

By the use of a copy holder recently 
placed on the market, the typist can read 
copy not only without turning his head, but 
without moving his eyes up or down on the 
page. Automatically it moves itself, keep- 
ing copy on a line with the eye. A touch 
operator is thus enabled to tear off page 
after page at breakneck speed. The device 
(Continued on page 63) 
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The Material of Human Nature 


In which the photoplay writer is directed to the one source of all 
character material 


By HOWARD T. DIMICK 
Author of “Modern Photoplay Writing,” “Photopley Making,” etc. 


Interest aroused by the publication of my 
articles on plot building has led, as it usually 
does in such cases, to queries—some inter- 
esting, others quite to be looked for—from 
authors who are at sea over some point of 
authorship. One of my correspondents, 
for example, has asked me: 

“How do you make your characters 
human? I have no trouble in thinking up 
plot incidents, but what bothers me is how 
to make my characters seem like life, to 
put life into them. What is this thing called 
human nature, anyway, and how do you 
find out about it so as to use it in photoplay 
stories ?” 

That is a fair statement of a difficulty 
common to many authors, and it deserves— 
as I shall endeavor to give it—a fair answer. 


Future Changes in the Movies 


It is assured—to my notion, at least— 
that the future will usher in noticeable 
changes in the photoplay. Just what features 
will be most remarkable is pure speculation 
at present; but it seems reasonably certain 
that stories will in time be written directly 
for the screen by authors equipped to pro- 
duce the higher type of screen story; that 
photoplays, instead of being vehicles for 
shallow and purely physical “stars,” will be 
chosen for their emotional and dramatic 
appeal to intelligent spectators; that the 
“hokum” of today, largely aimed to hit the 
peanut-eaters above the ears, will be sup- 
planted by material whose psychological, 
even spiritual, appeal shall be predominant ; 
that the superficial standard of characteri- 
zation according to the mere externalities 
of life will be replaced with the newer char- 
acterization which holds forth the adum- 
bration of life itself. 

All this is an indirect, although rather 
applicable, introduction to the subject of 


human nature and material. Since the 
material of the photoplay is and. will be 
that part of human nature that can be dram- 
atized, human nature as literary material 
becomes a topic of sustained interest. 


Probing Human Nature for 
Characters 

In the youthful arrogance of today, writ- 
ers for the “movies” are quite too prone to 
rely on the notebook or on the plot file. 
It should not be overlooked that the stuff 
of human nature exists, first of all, in 
people. After that it may be possible to 
reduce some part of it to the mechanism 
of office-fixtures. But, first of all, study 
it at its sources. 

The very young writer may nurse the 
idea that study of people is futile in his 
case because he knows nobody who is realiy 
interesting. Those of us who have met 
some of the so-called “interesting” people, 
the leaders of some branch of art, science, 
or industry, know well how like they are 
to their fellow humans. This stuff of hu- 
man nature is found in everyone, some- 
times with unsuspected features of interest 
to the writer. It all depends on how well 
you know your people; not on their voca- 
tions or environments. Youthful arrogance 
is certainly no worse than senile stupidity; 
but the point is to escape both. 

The characters for a photoplay synopsis, 
as for a short story, novel, or theatrical 
drama, are most surely drawn from this 
stuff of human nature and, it follows, from 
people. Imagination, as we have seen, plays 
its part in all creative work, but imagination 
can not escape from the delimitations of 
human nature so long as its possessor re- 
mains sane—which is the same as to say 
that real life furnishes the stuff for imagin- 
ation to work on. 
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What is Inside of You? 


How to make characters seem lifelike; 
how to draw forth from life the material 
for fiction figures—these are matters con- 
cerning which you should look inside. What 
is inside of you? The stuff of human na- 
ture, to be sure. You can understand this 
stuff in others only in so far as you can 
understand it in yourself. Make no mis- 
take about that. 

“T know what I feel and think,” I can 
hear my young author saying impatiently, 
“but I can’t for the life of me tell why!” 

Why? 

That’s the thing that puzzles all of us 
from the dawn of consciousness to the last 
breath. No question can be of more im- 
port and none should be of more interest— 
to a writer, no matter what sort of fiction 
or drama he aspires to create. 


The Raw Stuff of Human Nature 


As I have hinted, we can not take these 
problems too seriously; for we must in- 
variably bear in mind that psychology (the 
technical name for the study of human 
nature) is not an exact science in the same 
way that mathematics or physics is exact. 
And, despite the recent interest in mental 
tests and similar efforts to plumb the depths 
of mentality, we must admit that we have 
found no infallible guide, no slide-rule with 
which to measure or calculate the stuff of 
human nature. But since this fact or its 
twin-fact applies to practically every field 
of man’s activity, as well as to his internal 
life, it need not discourage us. 

For human nature is certainly composed 
of elements, and we may certainly hope to 
understand them with some clearness if we 
study hard enough. 

What is the raw stuff of human nature? 

Those who have spent years upon in- 
vestigation tell us that it is instinct. But, 
hold a moment! Do not rush to conclu- 
sions yet a bit. Instincts, we are told, are 
of two kinds, unconditioned and _ con- 
ditioned, that is to say, untrained and 
trained. The untrained (?) or practically 
universal instincts are those of food, sex, 
and self-preservation. In them we might 
suppose that all men are alike. But even 


in the unconditional instincts there are 
variations in men. For such stuff of human 
nature may exist in large proportions in 
one man, whom we consequently dub— 
animalistic, and in lesser proportions or 
farther beneath consciousness in another 
man, whom we call intellectual, or, perhaps, 
spiritual. 

When we come to the trained instincts— 
those which can be altered, modified, or 
even totally repressed by an act of volition 
—we find the great variations in men which 
render them individuals. All men are most 
distinctly unlike. There is, however, in all 
of them enough similarity in their training, 
along with their elemental instincts, to make 
the likeness we call “the stuff of human 
nature.” 

Thus, Mr. Jones, when pursuant of the 
same aim as Mr. Smith, is actuated in a 
somewhat different way and modifies his 
conduct accordingly, because his instincts 
have been trained somewhat differently 
from those of Mr. Smith. Both have im- 
pulses to attain the same end, we may say 
(such as wealth), but each acts according 
to his own peculiar training, which is never 
exactly the same in any two human beings. 

That is where instinct is important to the 
writer. Of late years the photoplay has 
made a few feeble efforts to deal with the 
higher instincts, or stuff of human nature. 
But there has been in the past, and con- 
tinues to be, quite too much emphasis on 
the untrained instincts, such as gross sex, 
for instance. It is only when these un- 
trained instincts are bound up with and 
modified by the higher trained material of 
human motivation that stories of the higher 
type can result. 

When we look inward we discover that 
few of our own actions are motivated by 
any single and fundamental impulse. Nearly 
always the gross impulses are tied up with 
the others; and the result is often com- 
plicated. For purposes of the story we 
must, of course, strip off the modification 
and attempt to deal with human nature in 
terms of the dominant impulse; but we 
should not dwell too long upon the un- 
trained, gross impulses which we share with 
all animals. There is a great deal more to 
life than animalism. 
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All this is illusive to the writer who has 
not attempted to analyse conduct in men; 
and, as is always the case, it is hard to 
render concrete the principles of an inexact 
subject; yet I hold that it is only through 
the study of this stuff of human nature, the 
instincts and impulses of people, that writ- 
ers may produce work which ranks above 
the mediocre material which now goes the 
rounds of studios and editorial offices. 


How to Go About This Study 
By all means, fellow writers, acquaint 
yourselves with the larger facts of modern 
It is not an academic study: in 
for its value to 


psychology. 
the accepted’ meaning; 


authors is outstanding. After that, look 
within and discover yourself; then look 
without and analyse the conduct of your 
neighbors or intimates. You will find the 
stuff of human nature so interesting and 
profitable that you will never again com- 
plain of your “uninteresting” environment 
or the lack of opportunity to collect dram- 
atic material. 

Do not anticipate the day when you will 
“know all about human nature.” That day, 
be it asserted, shall never come. But, in 
no very long time, I prophesy, you will 
surely have a grasp of human motivation 
and actuation that at present is beyond 
your ken. 


Seven Secrets of Success 


How to sell your story 


By RANDAL J. CARNES 


As every writer knows, there are only 
seven plots and thirty-six dramatic situa- 
tions in existence. In other words, after an 
author has written seven stories, each con- 
taining a different plot, he must use one of 
the seven plots again if he writes another 
story. 

I knew this before I even attempted to 
write a story. I wrote seven stories, each 
with a different plot, and mailed them to 
seven editors, a week apart. I fully expected 
the entire batch to come back with the usual 
rejection slip, and I was not disappointed 
in this respect. You see, I had worked out 
my system, and intended to stick to it until 
| sold one of those seven stories. Every 
time a story came back I carefully revised 
and retyped it and sent it out again—some- 
times to the same editor. I did not write 
any new stories. 

The Black Mask Magazine bought one of 
the seven, and Weird Tales another. The 
Chicago Ledger accepted two of them, leav- 
ing only three yet unsold. I will sell them 
before the year is out. 

The one sure way to sell a story is never 
to throw a story into the wastebasket, no 
matter how many times it comes back with 


a rejection slip. Revise it every time it 
comes back, and send it out again. If you 
have the least aptitude for writing, your 
story will improve with each revision. Do 
not waste time by discarding a seemingly 
unsalable story and writing an eitirely new 
one. The new one will be worse than the 
old one. 

My system was to write seven stories, 
and seven stories only, and keep them going 
in the mails. I made up my mind at the 
start that I wouldn’t attempt a new story 
until one or more of the seven had found 
a market. I felt that if I couldn’t sell one 
of these stories after revising and re-revis- 
ing it every time it came back it would be 
worse than useless to start all over again 
by writing new stuff. 


Sold On the Eleventh Trip 


I sold the first story I wrote—but not on 
the first trip. It was on the eleventh trip, I 
think, which means that I revised and re- 
typed that story eleven times. And when it 
was finally accepted, the editor rewarded me 
for my care and attention to detail by print- 
ing it exactly as I had written it, not even 
changing a punctuation mark. 
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I didn’t blame the editors when they 
returned my work. I knew the story was at 
fau't, that in some way it failed to measure 
up to editorial standards. I sent my first 
story out six times before I discovered that 
I had switched the view-point from one 
character to another and back again. The 
next time it came back I saw that the diction 
in some places was stilted. It was not until 
about the ninth trip that I realized the im- 
portance of brevity in characterization. I 
had all this technique in my brain before I 
attempted to write, but in practice I failed 
to apply it. 

The same thing happened twelve years 
ago when I began my career as a railroad 
telegraph operator. I had studied the rules 
for handling trains for months, and had 
passed a one hundred per cent. examination. 
But when they set me down in a telegraph 
office with trains approaching from four 
different directions, I forgot to apply about 
fifty per cent. of the rules I had learned, 
and came very near causing a smash-up. 
It is only through practice and experience 
that one can apply technical knowledge, in 
any line of work. 


Practice Makes Perfect 


Practice is what makes a dancer—and a 
writer. You can learn the steps—or the 
technique—in a short time. But only prac- 
tice will enable you to dance smoothly and 
gracefully—or write stories that will meet 
editorial approval. Don’t “practice” indis- 
criminately, however. Write six or seven 
stories, and confine your entire amount of 
practicing to them. When you have sold one 
of them you may attempt an entirely new 
story—new settings, new characters, new 
situations. 

I suggest that you cut this out and hang 
it over your desk: 


The Seven Secrets of Success in 
Writing 

1. Faith in the editor’s opinion of your 
story, as evidenced by his rejection slip. 

2. A firm belief that every time you re- 
vise a story it is improved 100 per cent. 

3. The conviction that without rejection 
slips to warn you, you could never write a 
really good story. 


4. Never destroy a story because it has 
been rejected, no matter how many times. 

5. Never send out a manuscript contain- 
ing typographical errors, smutty erasures 
or interlineations. 

6. Don’t quibble over rates, rights, or 
deferred payments. Wait until you get ten 
cents a word before you begin to dictate to 
an editor. 

%. Write six or seven stories; revise and 
re-revise them when they come back and 
don’t write another story until you have 
sold one of the original lot. — 





THE ROUGH STUFF OF DREAMS 


3y Doris PACKARD 


I read a poem...a lovely thing... 

Silver as moonrise, 

True as a bell, 

Swift as the flight of a curved bird-wing, 

Deep as the mirrored skies 

In a green well. 

It must have been born some night, I 
thought, 

Where the warm ring 

Of a candle fell, 

Fashioned by 
wrought, 

Under a spell. 

I sought the poet whose soul could sing 

As a bird that cries, 

Or the wind in a shell. 

I found him, dreaming an ode to spring.... 


pale hands... fragilely 


He was sprawled in a chair 

By a writing machine, 

With his claws in his hair, 
And a look that was mean; 
He had loosened his tie; 
There was sweat on his head; 
His sleeves were rolled high, 
And his eyeballs were red. 

He was trying to swear, 

But cigar smoke like chalk 
Was so thick in the air 

That it choked him to talk. 
“The devil!” he screamed, 
“What rhymes with pale rose?” 


If verse is thus dreamed, 
Then I'll take mine in prose! 





Keep Your Story Unified 


How unity demands that a story produce only 
one dominant emotional effect 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Formerly Fiction Editor of “Colliers” and Author 
of “Narrative Technique” 


If you wish your audience to get a thing, 
you have to tell them that you are going 
to do it, and while it is being done you 
must tell them that you are doing it, and 
after it is done you must tell them that it 
is done—and then they won’t understand it. 

—Quoted by Brander Matthews. 

The most important single problem in our 
whole study of fictional technique is the 
single emotional effect. It is important 
because, so far as the short story is con- 
cerned, it is an absolute principle; super- 
lative narrative without drama, for instance, 
is often produced, but in the briefer forms 
of narrative high excellence, without a 
dominant impression, cannot be achieved. 
More students and writers come to grief 
in their short story writing because of a 
violatioin of this principle of the dominant 
effect, than for any other reason. 

This problem of the single effect of short 
fiction was stated and partly explained in 
philosophical terms seventy-five years ago 
by Poe; it has been restated and re- 
explained by textbook writers ever since 
until a few years ago the psychology of the 
matter was briefly set forth for the first 
time by Professor Pitkin. The issue is 
kept alive, not because it tickles the dispu- 
tatious intellects of “high brow” critics or 
concerns some purely abstract principle, 
right to the discovery of which is jealously 
claimed by different “schools” of academic 
thought. No: the principle of the single 
effect is inherent in nature itself; it can be 
understood by grasping a few fairly simple 
facts about the human mind: and in this 
article we will take a very close Icok at 
these facts. 

For our practical purposes in managing 
the art of story writing all that we need to 
know about emotional unity can be set 
forth thus: 


A short story can have only one 
emotional effect and this effect pro- 
vides its unity. 

Now fiction writing differs from other 
forms of writing mainly in the nature of 
the effect it makes on the reader: the other 
forms of writing, description, exposition, 
and argumentation, appeal mainly to the 
reader’s feelings or emotions. Narrative, 
as we learned, makes some appeal to the 
intellect too: the reader has some objective 
interest in the thing written about; he is 
often interested in the workmanship; he 
generally takes an active part in the solu- 
tion of any problem being worked out in the 
plot; such activities are indeed mental, but 
they are incidental. The reader’s chief 
interest in narrative is in being moved, 
impressed, thrilled. 

Last winter I heard a Wagner program 
at a symphony concert. The plaintive, poig- 
nant Prelude to Lohengrin brought tears 
to my eyes. The “Love-Death” passage in 
Tristan and Isolde produced a saddened and 
peacefully meditative mood. The “Ride of 
the Valkyrie” sent cold shivers of delight 
up and down my spine. 

During the winter at an exhibition of 
paintings I saw a canvas depicting an apple 
orchard snowy with blossoms, with sunlight 
dappling the grass, and a spacious warmth 
and gladness over all that stirred in me 
hatred of the winter chill, made me restless 
over my plight in being unable to get out- 
doors in weather I most enjoy, and brought 
a flash of yearning for a hoped-for vaca- 
tion. I remember also my first view of 
Milan Cathedral, a never-to-be-forgotten 
moment of awe and wonder. 

All these reactions were distinctly feel- 
They are characteristics of the re- 
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ings. 
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sponse produced by all great art, and they 
are especially characteristic of the art of 
narrative. 

I mention these reactions thus specifically 
in order that you may have a very definite 
idea of what we are talking about when we 
speak of narrative effects. The writer in 
producing a story thinks more than he 
feels—to him the process is work; the 
feels more than he thinks—to him 
Our problem of unity 


reader 
the process is play. 
in narrative is a problem of what happens 
to the reader. 

The short story can produce only one 
dominant emotional effect; longer types 
can produce more than one effect. 

for the moment, 
perhaps 


assume, 
agree to this, o1 


[ am going to 
that you do not 
do not yet see 
restrict a short narrative in 
you may be thinking, is to make it artificial 
and untrue to life; thus restricted, a mul- 
titude of things that happen in real life 
involving multiple effects are forbidden to 
short story treatment; and you resent any 
such “formalistic standards.” You may 
even protest that if one effect is good, more 
effects should be still better—the more the 
merrier! Let us take a concrete case and 
see. Consider the following story outline: 


A. Silas, a stern father and hard-work- 
ing farmer, has long disputed with his wife 
about the proper method to control his son, 
William. William is being vamped by the 
scheming daughter of Jones, whom Silas 
knows to be his enemy. The girl is ten 
years older than William and is interested 
only in inheriting Silas’s farm. Silas, mad- 
dened. with rage, tells his wife that he 
knows William is love-making in the grain 
field with the treacherous Sally and that 
he is going forth to kill one or the other of 
them. His wife, seeing his hysterical con- 
dition and physically unable to detain him, 
takes the only course left to her—she pleads 
her own love for him and urges Aa to 
look upon the face of their month-old baby, 
knowing that if he does, his heart will be 
softened 

B. Silas, having shaken off his wife, re- 
pairs to the wheat field and becomes an 
irate auditor of a love antiphony between 
his adolescent son and the latter’s mature 
sweetheart. Here Silas witnesses the cli- 
max of a long-protracted campaign on the 
pert of Sally to capture the youth’s heart. 
The conversation between the two is deep 
and real and extremely pathetic because of 
the complete ingenuousness of the youthful 
victim. The latter philosophizes soulfully 


the necessity for it. To 
this manner, 


and ungrammatically on his love, while 
Sally estimates the crops which his father’s 
farm could be made to produce. 

C. The father, seeing the cunning of his 
ancient enemy in the daughter’s face, real- 
izing that in her questions she is seeking 
information as to when he, Silas, will 
probably die, and his hatred for the clan 
of Jones suddenly maddening him, picks up 
his scythe and cuts off both their heads. 


All the action, I think you will 
admit, is possible. The events are logically 
connected, mainly by Silas’s connection with 
Big drama, deep human pas- 
sions are involved in the following three 
emotional effects: tragic pity in A, tragi- 
comic pathos in B, and stark horror in C. 
Why will not this outline, written out in 
about eight or ten thousand make 
a good short story? 

Answer: No emotional unity, 
effect. 

Our 
other. 


above 


all of them. 


words, 
no single 
effects neutralize each 
didn’t neutralize each 
different, we 
The artist’s 


emotional 
Even if they 
other, if they were simply 
should have this situation: 
purpose, is to produce with given materials 
a one hundred per cent emotional response. 
written out might, let us 
Kach of 


The above story 
say, run to nine thousand words. 
the three parts would take three thousand 
words. A reading of the story would pro- 
duce the following results: 


A. Tragic pity 

B. Tragi-comic 

C. Horror 

Please note that I have not added up 
Why 


particular 


these figures and set down the total. 
Simply because these 
things can no more be added to produce a 
homogeneous than can apples, ele- 
phants, and old shoes. If this 

credible to you, try to think of one emotion 
into which all the above emotions would 
blend, thus becoming a summation of them 
all. None exists. If we can’t blend these 
effects, the effects stand alone; and if they 
all that you can say of carry- 
is that you 


not? 


sum 
seems in- 


stand alone, 
ing out your artistic purpose 
have produced narrative with given mater- 
ials which has an emotional result of one- 
third the power it should have. In trying 
to grasp all the effects possible, we have 
really grasped none. 


(Continued on page 61) 





How to Write Humor 
By HENRY FISHER 


The Funny Side of Love, Marriage and Divorce 


It is an established fact that more humor 
has been founded on love, marriage and 
divorce than on any other subject of the 
day. Thousands of jokes have been written 
upon just one phase of love: the kiss; and 
thousands more are begging expression if 
you will only go after inspiration with a 
club. Concentrate your mind upon two 
lovers kissing and you will soon find your- 
self writing jokes reflecting upon: 

The lipstick. 

The thrill. 

The young man’s ticklish moustache. 

Her peeping brother. 

The dark parlor. 

Her father’s approaching footsteps. 

The embrace that breaks his cigars. 

The kiss that is interrupted by the rattling 
of the milkman’s bottles. 

The sigh. 

The baby talk that follows. 

The stains of the lipstick remaining upon 
his cheek. 

I.et us take the first one, “lipstick.” Now, 
lipsticks and rouge are employed to enhance 
the value of one’s complexion. On the other 
hand, we must also bear in mind that walk- 
ing 13 also fine for a healthy complexion. 
Hence, the following joke, got through the 
element of contrast: 

_Hill—Walking is dandy for a girl’s com- 

piexion, 

Dale—Indeed! Provided the drug store 

is within walking distance. 

Chen there is the thrill. A kiss, as we all 
know, is something that sends a_ thrill 
through the party of the first part as well 
as the party of the second part. It all hap- 
pens in a moment and it is all over. The 
thrill is there but you cannot save it, you 
cannot bottle it, nor can you place it away 
for safe-keeping in a vault. We must, there- 
fore, admit that it is nothing, since you can- 
not hold on to it. Now that we have come 


to the conclusion that it is nothing at all, we 
humorously place it into mathematical form 
and say: 

“A kiss is nothing divided by two.” 

The “soul kiss,” on the other hand, is a 
kiss that lasts quite a while. From this 
situation is derived the following joke: 

Kriss—My girl is very economical with 
her kisses. 

Kross—In what way? 

Kriss—She makes one kiss last so long. 

Jokes concerning married life embody 
newlyweds, honeymooners, henpecked hus- 
bands, etc. 

The true wife receives her husband with 
open arms, but not so with the wife of the 
henpecked husband. This brings to the 
writer’s mind a recent scriptlette: 

Henpeck—No matter what hour I arrive 

in the night, my wife receives me with open 

arms, 

Batch—Do you really mean it? 
Henpeck—Certainly! <A _ rolling pin in 
one arm and a frying pan in the other. 

The above was built up on the two words 
“open arms.” As a rule they symbolize 
“welcome,” but the unusualness of the situ- 
ation produces the laughter, again the ele- 
ment of contrast being responsible for the 
humor. 

Writing jokes around honeymooners 
leads us into various fields of humor, such 
as: 

Rice. 

Old shoes. 

The ring. 

The blushing couple. 

Her new biscuits. 

His new “in-laws.” 

Their first spat. 

Her shortcomings. 

His shortcomings. 

Her expensive tastes. 

Going through his pockets. 

(Continued on page 60) 





Turning Pictures Into Dollars 


Second of a series of studies on the camera as essential to every 
writer's equipment, going fully into the subject of the 
picture field, equipment, operation and markets 
By A. H. BEARDSLEY 
Editor of “Photo-Era Magazine” 


STORY VALUE IN A PICTURE 


We have considered the matter of human 
interest in a picture and we have seen how 
important this is from the point of view of 
saleability. Now we are to look into the 
matter of “story value” in a picture. Off- 
hand, it might be supposed that human in- 
terest is synonymous with story value. It 
is and it isn’t. By that I mean, a picture 


with human interest may and may not pos- 
sess story value. 

Let us suppose we have a picture of two 
boys and a dog. If the picture is good tech- 
nically, and the boys and the dog are attrac- 
tively posed, we have a picture that has 


human interest, attracts attention, and 
pleases the beholder. 

Now let us go a step further. Suppose 
that not far from the home of these boys 
there was a trestle over which the railroad 
passed, that there was a freshet which tore 
away part of the bridge supports, that these 
boys with their dog were out hunting and 
discovered the dangerous break, ran down 
the track in time to stop the oncoming ex- 
press before it reached the weakened trestle, 
thereby saving a great loss of life. In these 
circumstances, this picture would have 
human interest and story value. <A picture 
of the weakened trestle alone would lack 
human interest but possess story value, be- 
cause it was very nearly the scene of a ter- 
rible wreck. It is not necessary for me to 
point out the demand that there would be 
for these pictures among local editors and, 
perhaps, among the large illustrated maga- 
zines that feature such material. 

Again, let us suppose that there is an old 
abandoned farm on some lonely hillside. 
Viewed by an artist, it possesses a rare 
charm and an appeal. However, in this 
matter-of-fact day, just a picture of the old 
home would be of little interest to the aver- 
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age editor. Buta writer, in looking for new 
and interesting material, learns from relia- 
ble sources that thi$ old farmhouse shel- 
tered George Washington on his way to 
Valley Forge. 

A short, accurate account of the visit and 
a picture of the old house as it is today, has 
story value and would interest many editors. 
Even a picture of the old building, without 
description, would be apt to sell were it 
known that George Washington really spent 
the night under its roof. 

Let us suppose that in a certain town 
there is a plain, uninteresting monument. 
In fact, it is so poorly done, from an artistic 
point of view, that a picture of it has vir- 
tually no appeal other than as a landmark 
of the town. But a little investigation re- 
veals the fact that this unattractive, un- 
gainly. monument is the work of warm- 
hearted, loyal and appreciative citizens who, 
poor as they were, did their best with local 
talent to set up a monument to the memory 
of those of their town who fought and died 
in the Great War. Immediately, the picture 
of that monument takes on an_ interest 
which makes it equal to that of the Statue 
of Liberty, so far as the townspeople are 
concerned. There is a story value in it 
now, and the picture grips the heart as it 
grips the eye of the beholder. 

On my desk is a beautiful picture of a 
New England country road. Artistically, 
it has a strong appeal, but its sales value is 
negligible. To most beholders it would be 
passed by as just “a pretty picture.” But I 
open the evening paper and note with sad- 
ness that at this very same place in the road 
two automobiles met head on and five per- 
sons were killed. Immediately, that picture 
possesses story value to the newspaper 
editor of that locality. The average reader 
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does not wish to see the dead bodies lying 
about the wrecked cars; but a picture of 
“the place where it happened” would be of 
interest to all concerned. Obviously, the 
quicker the picture was dispatched to the 
nearest editor, the better. 


The Deserted Village 


In a beautiful, lonely mountain valley, 
there is a deserted village. The houses still 
stand, there is a church and a school-house 
and other evidences of a prosperous little 
community. ° The average passer-by would 
see nothing but these weather stained, ram- 
shackle buildings, many of them at the point 
of collapse. In fact, the scene is depressing 
and the tendency is to hurry on to pleas- 
anter surroundings. A picture of the place 


as it stands, possesses no pictorial value. 
However, a writer-photographer happens 
along, becomes interested, looks up local 
history, verifies facts and some Sunday 
morning in the feature section of a large 
metropolitan daily we read of the deserted 
village, its one-time prosperity, the lives of 
its inhabitants, and a past filled with ro- 
mance and adventure. The picture of the 
village as it is today-now takes on a story 
value that was lacking before. Although 
there is no human being in sight, yet, the 
desolate scene, in the light of the accom- 
panying description, grips and holds the 
reader’s interest—and likewise the editor’s. 

One writer-photographer of my acquain- 
tance made it a practice to photograph the 

(Continued on page 59) 





Plagiarism--Conscious and Unconscious 
By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


When M. Binet, mountebank actor and 
playright (in Sabatini’s “Scaramouche”) 
attempted to repel the charge of Andre- 
Louis, that he had been filching the ideas 
of Moliere, Andre-Louis soothed him with 
the suggestion, “There is always, of course, 
the alternative possibility of two great 
minds working upon parallel lines.” 

his was the “thrust courteous,” a gentle 
implication that M. Binet was treading the 
dangerous border-land of plagiarism—a 
subject that recently has been discussed at 
some length in a number of our reviews. 

The lexicographers say that plagiarism 
consists in the appropriation of the ideas or 
Writings of another, either word for word, 
or in subject matter. I have taken this for 
my topic now as my correspondence re- 
cently has indicated that many beginning 
Writers are unconscious plagiarists, not 
knowing just where to draw the line in 
regard to the assimiliation of the ideas of 
others. 

\ few years ago active and premeditated 
plagiarism was, I think, much more in evi- 
than Many of our leading 


dence now. 


magazines had been imposed upon by writ- 
ers who had “bowdaciously” (I am in- 
debted to a Tennessee mountain friend for 
the word) copied verbatim or with slight 
changes, old stories that they thought would 
be unknown to present-day editors, and had 
submitted same as original material. A 
number of editors were caught by these 
offerings, and made explanation of the cir- 
cumstances later in their own pages. I 
remember that this condition of affairs 
caused considerable nervousness in edi- 
torial offices; to the extent that Harper’s 
Magazine, to which I had sent an excep- 
tionally strong story by a new and unknown 
writer, asked me to secure for them some 
information regarding the author, as a safe- 
guard, or guarantee that the story was an 
original production. This I did, before 
they would finally accept the work. 

In this connection I may recite an inci- 
dent not generally known in the life of the 
late Richard Harding Davis. Mr. Davis 
had been made editor of Harper’s Weekly, 
then a very inuflential journal. This had 
excited the envy or jealously of certain 
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New York writers, who considered that in 
any event the rise of Mr. Davis had been 
too meteoric. These men conspired to trap 
him by sending well-known stories and 
poems to the Weekly, under pseudonyms. It 
was a generally recognized fact (freely ad- 
mitted by Mr. Davis himself) that he was 
not well posted upon current literature, 
and it was believed that it would be com- 
paratively easy to foist these productions 
upon him. Luckily the conspirators did 
not succeed. But their attacks were so 
frequent and so cleverly managed that it 
brought the editor almost to the verge of 
nervous prostration—to the point where 
he tendered his resignation, but was per- 
suaded to reconsider upon the personal and 
earnest solicitation of Mr. J. Henry Harper. 

Some of the people who attempted these 
bold swindles upon editors, were discovered 
and exposed by name and blacklisted by 
all periodicals. Such, of course, are out- 
side the pale of consideration. But there 
are other persons—unconscious plagiarists, 
we may call them—who are intrigued by 
a situation, a character, or a theme, which 
they chance upon in their reading. It takes 
a place in their sub-conscious thought, and 
they mull over it, twisting it this way and 
that, until finally sight is lost of the original 
form and scope. The result will be a tale 
apparently different, but the genesis of 
which is discovered by the acute thinker. 

Such dependence on either the thought 
or form of expression of another is to be 
avoided. A writer should draw his own 
plots, themes, characters, settings, from his 
knowledge of life, or from his own stores 
of imagination. Of course, there are cer- 
tain themes and bases for fiction which are 
common properly, but whose value in a 
new hand will depend entirely upon the 
quality of workmanship which will enable 
the writer to produce a thing of least re- 
semblance to that which has been done be- 
fore. 

Sometimes charges of plagiarism are 
made with apparently good foundation, 
which have no foundation at all. One that 
I recall was where three well-known writ- 
ers seized upon a remarkable and dramatic 
happening, a sea tragedy on the Pacific 


Coast, and wrote very similar stories, with 
the newspaper paragraph as their only basis. 
My recollection is that two of these stories 
got to publication at about the same time, 
and in time to prevent the use of the third. 

About a year ago a correspondent sent 
me a remarkably clever story regarding a 
string of pearls, bought in a dusty shop at 
a low price, under the impression that they 
were only rather valueless beads, but which 
proved eventually to be worth a fortune. 
This story came to me from Boston. Soon 
after another correspondent, near Boston, 
sent me a very similar story, but with a 
change of scenes, incidents, and characters. 
I then wrote to both asking for the genesis 
of their stories and found that both were 
based upon a word-of-mouth tale that was 
running around Boston. The one that I 
received from my Boston correspondent 
was so very good that I advised him to 
send it to a first-class magazine. 

Within a very brief time after this The 
Saturday Evening Post published a pearl- 
necklace story by Holsworthy Hall, of ab- 
solutely the same genesis. Then I wrote to 
my Boston friend to withdraw his story 
(which he had sent to Scribner’s) for had 
it been accepted and published, there would 
without doubt have been a charge of 
plagiarism apparently well founded, but of 
which he was, of course, guiltless, as the 
tale was common property. 

One more variation of the theme and I 
have finished. Some years ago a lady sent 
me the manuscript of a very splendid poem. 
I read it with appreciation, as I often had 
done before. Then I wrote her to find a 
copy of the poems of William Cullen 
Bryant, and read Thanatopsis. Apparently 
she did so, for soon after she wrote me that 
she was chagrined to think she had sent 
that to me as an original composition; but 
could not explain the incident, as she had 
never knowingly read or heard recited 
3ryant’s Thanatopsis, but “believed it must 
have been read to her in her early child- 
hood and lingered in her subconscious 
memory.” 

A very good memory, indeed, for her 
version ran word for word with the 
original. 





The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Seven in Mr. Kennedy’s series of A, B, C 
studies of poetic technique 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 
Instructor of English at Carnegie Institute of Technology 


THE ODE AND MEMORIAL VERSE 


Nothing can be called beautiful without 
proportion. When symmetry and harmony 
are wanting neither the eye nor the ear can 
be pleased. Therefore, certainly, poetry 
should not be destitute of them; and of all 
poetry especially the ode, whose end and 
essence is harmony.—William Congreve. 


The habit of tacking the word “ode” on 
to the title of poems has suffered a falling 
off of late; not so much, I think, because 
odes are any less written than formerly; as 
because poets fear that the word will de- 
prive them of a hearing. Nor is this aver- 
sion the result of unreasonable prejudice. 

Born of misunderstanding, sufferer in its 
youth from carelessness and ignorance, this 
important type of verse has gone through 
long wandering in a mental waste land be- 
fore coming into its own. A few excellent 
poems called odes were derived from the 
Italian canzone or ode, imported during the 
[lizabethan revival of letters. The real 
beginning of the English ode, however, 
dated from the middle of the seventeenth 
century, when Abraham Cowley astonish- 
ingly misinterpreted the odes of Pindar, a 
Greek poet of large gifts. 

So back to ancient Greece let us go for 
a moment to see the ode in its original 
home. The Greek theater, merely an annex 
to the temple, was an integral part of the 
national life and religion. Dramas having 
to do with the lives of gods and heroes 
were a part of the religious ceremonials. 
The multitude were symbolically characters 
in the drama by means of a chorus selected 
to represent them; and this chorus took 
part through its leader in the dialogue of 
the play, and “danced” or rather, clad in 
beautiful robes, postured gracefully and 
moved about the orchestra (dancing floor) 
beiore the stage. 

The chorus also took part in the presenta- 


tion of odes or heroic songs dealing with 
military victories or other national events. 
They were sung or declaimed by an actor 
on the stage while the chorus, to a musical 
accompaniment, went through a grave and 
stately dance in the foreground. Music, 
words, and the motions of the dance were 
all harmonized according to the most rigid 
conventions imaginable. 

The combined song, accompaniment, and 
dance went through three definite phases 
called strophe, antistrophe, and epode, ac- 
cording to the movements of the chorus. 
No matter how many parts the ode might 
possess, each must be divided into these 
three phases so that it could be combined 
with music and dance for dramatic presen- 
tation. Within each division, the poet was 
at liberty to vary the length and number 
of lines; but the pattern once established 
must be exactly repeated in the next corre- 
sponding division. 

Since the poet had always in mind the 
fact that his words were written for music, 
he never carried irregularity of structure to 
such a point that it seriously interfered with 
the work of the composer. It can be readily 
understood that divorced from its sur- 
roundings and seen without reference to 
music and dance, the poem might seem 
arbitrarily divided into lines of varying 
length according to the whim of the writer 
or the chance fall of rhymes. This view, 
precisely the opposite of the truth, was the 
one taken by Cowley, who thereupon pro- 
ceeded to write many “Pindaric Odes” 
composed of lines that stopped whenever 
he hit upon a rhyme. 

Such a form, infinitely easier to write 
than one bound by explicit laws and definite 
limitations, immediately found favor with 
many poetasters and even some poets of 
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note. Sanctioned, as it seemed to be, by 
classical authority, and therefore unques- 
tionably inthe best of taste, it must be 
right. The mere trifles that it was un- 
musical, dull, rhetorical, and generally tire- 
some in ordinary hands were negligible in 
face of the supposed sanction of antiquity. 
A period of stupid and ignorant muddling 
followed before William Congreve, and 
later, Thomas Gray, discovered the error 
and produced poems after the true Pindaric 
model, and started the ode on the true path 
to its great heritage. 

In the meantime, much harm and some 
good had resulted from the original error ; 
for clear-eyed and fine-eared people had 
sensed, and were beginning to formulate 
a definition and a law. Many stupid odes 
had been written, from which the name 
still suffers in the popular mind, but the 
principles discovered resulted later in some 
glorious verse. Here are some features of 
the definition evolved : 

The true ode deals with a theme. If nar- 
ration occur, it is only to subserve the pur- 
poses of poetical exposition. The theme 
must be dignified—preferably lofty—and 
must be treated progressively, or developed 
in its logical order. Thus, the ode must 
have more extension than a mere bit of 
song, but must not be so extended as to 
impair its perfect unity. Though it need 
not be written for music, it must have “the 
singing voice.” Professor Johnson, in his 
admirable “Forms of English Poetry,” com- 
pares it with a poetic oration as distin- 
guished from a metrical essay. It must be 
directed to a fixed purpose, and not a mere 
set of random or detached reflections. So 
much for definition. 

The accompanying law, while not exclu- 
sively concerned with the ode, is worth sta- 
ting here because of its intimate relation to 
the subject: 

Departure from a standard line-pattern 
is only permissible when it reflects emotional 
change, or when it is necessary to the de- 
velopment of the thought. 

Do not be misled by that statement; the 
converse is not true. That is to say, depar- 
ture from the line-norm does not produce 
a change in emotion and never causes devel- 


opment of the thought. Consider the fol- 
lowing extract from John Dryden’s ode, 
“A Song for St. Cecelia’s Day.” 


What passions cannot Music raise and quell? 
When Jubal struck the chorded shell, 
His listening brethren stood around, 
And, wondering, on their faces fell 
To worship that celestial sound: 
Less than a God they thought there could 
not dwell 
Within the hollow of that shell 
That spoke so sweetly and so well. 
What passions cannot Music raise and quell? 


The trumpet’s loud clangour 
Excites us to arms, 
With shrill notes of anger 
And mortal alarms. 
The double double double beat 
Of the thundering drum 
Cries, Hark! the foes come; 
Charge, charge, ’tis too late to retreat. 


The soft complaining flute 

In dying notes discovers 

The woes of hopeless lovers, 

Whose dirge is whisper’d by the 
warbling lute. 


Sharp violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs and desperation, 
Fury, frantic indignation, 
Depth of pains, and height of passion 
For the fair, disdainful dame. 


(Continued on page 57) 





MOTHER GOOSE’S MELLOW 
DAYS 
By LacHLAN CAMPBELL. 
Sing a song for sixpence, 
A tablet full of “tips,” 
Four and twenty masterpieces, 
Started on their trips; 
When the mail is opened, 
No check my notice grips, 
There’s nothing but a basket full 
Of little printed slips 
* x * 
There was a young writer of verse 
Who existed on ghost-food, or worse— 
When, much to his joy, 
The editor’s boy, 


By mistake, sent a check for his purse. 


x * * 
Hey, Diddle-Diddle! 
I’ll make you a riddle, 
I hope you can guess it full soon; 
How long must a writer 
Write verse that is “lighter” 
Before he can print a “real tune?” 
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Characters Versus People 


How to make one’s pen people reach the dignity 
of pen characters! 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “The Plot of the Short Story,” “The Art of 
Writing Photoplays,” etc. 


I think one of the greatest handicaps 
that faces the writer who honestly starts out 
to “write from life’—which in my humble 
opinion all earnest writers should essay—is 
the fact that this world fairly bulges with 
its hosts of people from whom he is sup- 
posed to select a handful of “characters.” 
He can’t see the woods for the trees! 

Commonplace is so common! Yet, we 
are called upon to make the commonplace 
extraordinary. 

The grains of sand that form the shores 
of the sea seem hopelessly monotonous in 
their sameness. Yet, if we were to put 
them under a powerful miscroscope we 
would find them as diverse and different as 
the boulders that lie scattered about a range 
of rocky mountains. Thus, we have dis- 
covered one of the many wonders of 
Nature—she never repeats or reduplicates 
her species! No two Nature-made things 
on earth are exactly alike. 

Even twins are only nearly ‘alike in 
appearance. In soul and mind they are no 
exceptions to Nature’s law. We humans 
are each different, one from the other, 
thank heaven! 

But it takes the microscopic perspicuity 
of the sympathetic artist to discern the dif- 
ference between men. In the large, we are 
all made alike, look alike and act alike. 
Externally one man is much like another. 
Internally they are as different as the poles. 
Outside are the People; inside are the 
Characters. 

Which of us can associate with a man 
for a season and then set down in a few 
notes the inside of the fellow. By which 
we do not mean to describe what the fellow 
looks like, for if he were to be maimed of 
both arms and legs the real man would in 
no way be impaired. Rather, what is 
required is a picture of the man’s soul, 
which is really what he is. 


The real, the interesting and the vital life 
of man goes on under the surface. 

Now, it is the function of the writer to 
bring the inner man out—in action, in word 
and in deed. Too, he must reveal his latent 
thought as well as his launched thought. 
That is what we call character drawing. 

The rule for making our pen people 
reach the dignity of becoming pen charac- 
ters is a simple one. Nothing more than 
Truth is asked. Draw whatever lines of 
premise (or promise) you will to begin 
with, but adhere unerringly in every act, 
thought, word and deed thereafter to your 
original promise and your character will 
live. If you fail in the least particular you 
will produce nothing more than a puppet. 
The literary world is full of puppets. 

There is no particular art in making 
puppets. A child in the primary class can 
be taught in a few hours how to mould a 
clay puppet that most anyone could tell was 
meant to resemble a man. Literary schools 
can teach thousands how to write stories 
that contain word-built creatures that are 
more crude than the child’s clay presenta- 
tions. Our magazines bulge with puppets, 
the shelves of our bookshops groan under 
them. The crime is that they are not merely 
imitation people, but they are imitation 
puppets. Puppets are toys and a legitimate 
trade which thousands of grown-ups ought 
to be ashamed of by wasting their time in 
such childish pursuits. 

Yet, perhaps, it is fitting that this Jazz 
Age should also be the Age of Sawdust 
Fiction, Movies and Drama! It would 
seem so at times. 

Each one of us is surrounded by people 
we know. The question is, Do we know 
their souls? Do we really see under the 
surface? At least we are convinced that 
we do. For there now rises a seeming para- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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“Returned with ———” 


We learned in the November DicEst 
about the experience of J. Breckenridge 
Ellis’ first novel—of the years it spent in 
traveling from one publishing house to an- 
other before it finally found a home. All 
that happened, of course, to a new writer, 
who subsequently achieved best-sellership. 

Jeffery Farnol, visiting over here, now 
tells us that his “The Broad Highway” had 
much the same experience, going from pub- 
lisher to publisher, until one, kindlier than 
the rest, suggested a 20,000 word cut. 
This accomplished, the publisher took the 
manuscript, with much profit to his house, 
of course, and to that world of readers who 
enjoy the romantic novel. 

Which teaches us all, not only that we 
must not become discouraged by repeated 
rejections, but that it sometimes pays to 
listen to the publisher. 





Originality in Literature 


Professor John Erskine, of Columbia 
University, deplores in his new volume of 
criticism, reviewed elsewhere in this issue, 
the confusion by new writers of the ideas 
embraced in “novelty” and “originality.” 
The “different,” the “strange,” the “bi- 
zarre”—all of these things are will-o’-the- 
wisps instead of a star of originality as it is 
supposed to be by young writers, and are 
responsible for much of the shallow, the 
freakish, the traveling around in circles, 
that is characteristic of tendencies in to- 
day’s literature. The fallacy of this search 
for the freakish is that all that went before 
it must be dismissed lightly as an offense 
against all art. 

Professor Erskine well observes that 


“they understand these things better in 
France. There the young poet, even of the 
most radical school, will respect the bias of 
art towards continuity rather than toward 
novelty, toward the climax of a tradition 
rather than its beginning; his formula of 
self-confidence will be, ‘Victor Hugo was 
a great poet, Alfred de Musset was a great 
poet, and now at last I’m here.’ But in 
America the parallel gospel is: ‘Poor Ten- 
nyson couldn’t write, nor Longfellow, of 
course; now for the first time let’s have 
some poetry.” 





The Function of the Literary Artist 


We want to continue Professor Erskine’s 
handling of the theme in the preceding edi- 
torial a step farther. There is nothing 
original. “The achievements of literature 
are all, as in these instances, a gradual re- 
working of traditional or popular or folk 
material, and in the process it is precisely 
because the subject is not original that the 
audience can decide how well it has been 
portrayed. A sequence of writers inter- 
preting life are therefore like a succession 
of virtuosos playing the classics, each try- 
ing to give us the true Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Schuman. Their renderings will 
be different enough, but the music will be 
the same, and we know it by heart. The 
player who calls our attention to most 
beauty in it, will be original or unique in 
the only way that art permits.” 

Now then (and the following lines, as 
illuminating the previous passage ought, to- 
gether with the entire passage in which it 
is a setting, to be indelibly engraved in the 
reader’s mind) “life is a music already 
composed. It has been here a long time, 
and had become already an ancient history 
when the first poets began to play upon it. 
They merely said for us the things we had 
been vainly feeling after, they brought out 
the colors our eyes had almost missed, they 
defined sharply the flavors and the half 
tastes that had haunted us. The amateurs 
in the audience listen spellbound when the 
master plays to perfection a piece they have 
struggled with; this is more to them than 
the loveliest of new sonatas, for it is their 
own world in a better light. So mankind will 
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listen to the authentic poet who completes 
their half-realized selves.” 





The Purposes of Language 


Language is not, as many think, a thing 
to be ornamented by rhetorical flourishes. 
Nor does it exist as an ornament for the 
decoration of ideas. Its sole purpose is to 
communicate ideas. If the ideas and the 
emotions which they arouse are beautiful, 
or true, the language used to express them 
will be beautiful. Provided they are ex- 
pressed clearly, and without the language 
coming in between the reader and becloud- 
ing the thought. 

That is why all the rules of grammar and 
rhetoric in the world cannot enable one to 
write well, if ideas are lacking. It goes 
with this, too, that, given ideas that must 
come out, one is going to write, and write 
well, too, if he is not too much preoccupied 
with rules of writing, as rules. Sometimes 
one feels certain that he has ideas, honest 
to goodness ideas, only they refuse to get 
themselves down on paper. As Samuel 
McChord Crothers has put it in his recent 
volume of essays, reviewed elsewhere, 
“there is something in the mind that cannot 
vet out, and there are impressions from the 
outside world that cannot get in. The first 
thing to do is to clear the way. Vigorous 
thinking and feeling rather than verbal 
criticism is needed. The thought must have 
strength enough to break through. There 
is no language which is good in itself. It 
is good only when it is a good conductor of 
ideas. Its one function is to render possible 
a meeting of minds. An impulse in one 
mind is translated into a corresponding im- 
pulse in another. This may be done through 
a sentence or through a single word. It 
follows that the value of this transfer of 
thought and emotion depends, not only on 
the completeness of the process, but on the 
value of what is transferred.” 





Kipling Ascendant 


In a recent Book Review Department was 
contained a review of André Chevril- 
lon’s “Three Studies in English Litera- 
One of the “studies” is of Kipling, 
“The 


ture.” 
and amounts almost to a panegyric. 


Light That Failed”—he says of the verses 
in this great novel: 

“I remember the day when I first read 
the fragments of verse that occur in the 
novel. Some one was playing the piano, 
and the musician, passing from one thing 
to another, began a piece of Schumann’s, 
which ought, I know, to have snatched me 
away from any book. I did not even hear 
it; the beat of the English metre was so 
strong and imperious that it seemed to 
silence the subtle, tender music of the com- 
poser of ‘The Jasmine.’ All the most char- 
acteristic pieces of this poet have this qual- 
ity. The movement of the soul from which 
they spring seems to upheave the surface 
of the verse, gathering force in its progress 
like the periodic wave of a ground swell. ° 
... And this goes so far in some cases that 
the verbal music is almost enough, the 
meaning of the words becoming a secondary 
matter. Such is the case, for instance, in 
‘The Anchor Song.’ No matter if the reader 
be ignorant of the nautical terms, the amaz- 
ing palpitation of the metre acts upon him, 
and in the rush and racket of the verses he 
is conscious at once of straining arms haul- 
ing at the sheets, flapping sails, tumult of 
wind and water—of the desire and then the 
rapture of the open sea.” 

Kipling’s star is in the ascendancy again, 
very much in the ascendancy—for Kipling’s 
light had ebbed, and it will ebb again, if we 
may be permitted a mixture of figures, but 
following the ebb there will always be the 
flow. It did not require M. Chevrillon’s 
book to carry us to this conclusion—it is the 
result of any number of recent signs and 
portents in the skies, showing that people, 
readers and critics (note our distinction, 
please) alike are dusting off their copies of 
“Kim” and “The Light That Failed” and 
“The Day’s Work” again. 





Anthony Trollope’s Method 


A new edition of Anthony Trollope’s 
“Autobiography” calls to mind a passage 
in which he described his method of work. 
It is so little known that we want to pass 
on the following paragraphs, because they 

(Continued on page 53) 











SLASHES AND PUFFS 
By La TOUCHE HANCOCK 
A little bit of instruction, a little bit of advice, a little bit of amusement, and a little 


stroll in the Garden of Memory, where bloom the flowers of experience, bitter and sweet— 
where the saddest words are not “Good Bye,’ but “Do You Remember?” 








NOW TAKE JANUARY — 


Just about the time this screed is pub- 
lished, it will be as well to take down the 
Christmas decorations and destroy the 
greeting cards. In my youth there was a 
superstition—and it may be in force now— 
that if you don’t take down the Christmas 
decorations on Twelfth Day, January 6th, 
you will have bad luck all the year. How- 
ever that may be, it was always been a task 
for me to destroy Christmas cards. One 
really feels ashamed to get rid of these 
annual sentiments. A way out, however, 
was suggested to me by a lady from the 
South, and this is it: she does all her 
Christmas cards up in a bundle, and on 
January 6th puts the packet in the fire, say- 
ing at the same time: “Gone, but not for- 
gotten.” Shut your eyes, if necessary, and 
follow her example. "“Twere better so! 

* * * 

Tradition has ordered that the early days 
of January shall be sacred to the memory 
of unrealized ambition. Well, here is one 
of my own. I once meditated the compila- 
tion of a birthday book, which was to be 
a Cynic’s Birthday Book, and instead of 
quotations from the Bible, or Shakespeare, 
it was to contain a cynical sentiment for 
every day in the year. The idea came to 
me while listening to a preacher, who com- 
plained of the increasing wickedness of the 
world. Well, thought I, if the cup of our 
iniquity is so full, it seems to me that there 
must necessarily be a demand for a volume 
consisting of three hundred and sixty-six 
stray iniquitous observations. So I wrote 
down all the most wicked epigrams that I 
could remember having heard. Then I 
perpetrated some sundry cynicisms out of 
my own head. One was “The cynicism of 
one generation is the proverbial philosophy 
of the next.” Another was that “miscon- 
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duct is three-fourths of life,” and still an- 

other that “the consciousness of good work 

well done is not nearly so gratifying as the 

consciousness of bad work well paid for.” 
* * * 

Years have passed, however, and that 
book has not yet appeared. I expect I am 
incapable of the sustained wickedness re- 
quisite for its satisfactory completion. The 
real trouble lies, though, in the liability of 
cynicism to repeat itself, and the difficulty 
of getting together as many as three hun- 
dred and sixty-six distinct cynicisms with 
a sincere and genuine ring about them. The 
cynicism that goes deep down into the 
human soul, striking a responsive chord in 
the bosom of every man, who has a proper 
potentiality of wickedness, is hard to find. 
Maybe, if all the most wicked literary men 
of the day would co-operate in the search, 
three hundred and sixty-six of them would 
at last be brought to light. I am quite sure 
that no single wicked man can possibly be 
wicked enough to discover so many with- 
out assistance. 

* * * 

The principal objection to January is that 
it causes considerable confusion in the dat- 
ing of letters and checks, being the first 
month of a new year. It is also a very 
worrying month to superstitious people, and 
there never lived a man or a woman worth 
his or her salt who was not superstitious. 
All through January one is nervously sensi- 
tive on the subject of things going wrong. 
It is beginning the year so badly, don’t you 
know! Beyond that there is not much to 
be said against it as a month. Mr. Facing 
Both Ways Janus, whom we are indebted 
for the name of the first month of the year, 
presided over the gates and avenues of 
thought, and through him only could prayer 
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reach the immortal gods but—well, he re- 
fuses absolutely to open the gates and 
avenues of thought to me any further in 
connection with his own particular and 
private month. However— 

* * * 


I once knew a little boy, who was named 
January, and who went through this vale 
of tears as January Jones, bearing only 
malice towards his parents, but the only 
really famous January was the elderly 
Lombard Baron of that name, who mar- 
ried the youthful Miss May, and was after- 
wards convinced that dimness of sight was 
the sole cause of the jealous pangs he suf- 
fered. Ah me, how many of us, like Baron 
January, are willing in all earthly things to 
be persuaded that our defective eyesight is 
to blame for that which appeareth evil unto 
us. And, having found a moral in connec- 
tion with’ January, like a wise man, I will 
search no further, but say, with the Father 
of English poetry: 
“Now, goode man, I pray vou to be glad; 


Thus endeth here my tale of January— 
God bless us and his mother Sainte Mary.” 


* * * 
Why is it that people don’t have a right 
idea of values? A lady sent me recently 
an alleged poem, and at the top she put 
$50.00, meaning that that was the price she 
wanted for her effusion. As there were 
only three stanzas of four lines each in 
the manuscript, and as it wasn’t worth fifty 
cents—well, you can make your own com- 
ment. 
* x x 
The other day—this is absolutely true— 
a lady sent me a manuscript, and a check, 
which she had signed, but on which she had 
not written any amount. She told me to 
fll it out for what I thought my criticism 
was worth. My first thought was that she 
was trying out my honesty and I resolved 
to send the check back, but—I didn’t. I 
put in the amount I generally charge for a 
criticism, but advised her not to follow this 
most generous plan elsewhere, or—well, I 
know one or two critics, who might not 
have treated her in the way I did. How- 
ever, one likes to be thought honest now 
and then. 
Another lady, writing to me about this 


monthly screed, expressed her opinion that 
I was or rather am, a “saltation.” I en- 
quired what this exactly meant, and this 
was her solution: “A biological term, signi- 
fying a jump beyond the rest of the spe- 
cies.” I took this to be flattering, but I 
confess I am not quite sure I am right in 
so thinking. 
* * * 

Some—a good many—clients tell me that 
they would like to write their biographies. 
Well, there is no particular reason why they 
shouldn’t, but they will never get any pub- 
lisher to consider them unless they have 
seen the world, and met people of impor- 
tance. A chicken, who has only been in 
one field, has rarely had experiences, which 
are interesting to the world at large. A 
lady came to me not so long ago with a 
manuscript containing her reminiscences. I 
looked it over, and told her it was not the 
slightest use submitting the work to any 
publisher. “These reminiscences,” I said, 
“may be of interest to yourself and your 
friends, but they won’t be to any one else.” 
That little bit of honesty cost me a good 
sum of money, and, I suppose, the lady 
went to another agent, who probably flat- 
tered her and got her money. 

* * * 


In most cases I think it would be as well 
for people who think their lives are inter- 
esting to put them in scenario form, and 
submit them to the various motion picture 
companies. The greatest idiocies are seen 
on the screen nowadays, and most people 
make idiots of themselves during their 
lives. 

* * * 

And so, au revoir, and—a Happy New 

Year! 





WHY?P 
By JAMES CLyDE BalILey. 
Why is it, when I’ve gone to bed, 
And sleep is long in coming, 
So many themes will crowd my head, 
They set my brain a-humming, 
And if at once I do not run 
And set them down on paper, 
I find, that with tomorrow’s sun, 
Their memory’s but vapor? 








THE DAY’S WORK 


AN OPEN FORUM FOR WRITER’S DIGEST READERS 
Conducted By MALONE FARREL 


In writing to the Forum, kindly address all letters to the Forum Editor, care THE 
Writer’s Dicest, Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
hear from you on any subject of interest to writers. 


And remember, the Forum wants to 











THE NEW THRIFT IN WRITING 


Dan Beard says: “It hurts the head to 
think—try it and see.” James Mill says 
the same thing solemnly—and well, al- 
though Voltaire says, that “solemnity is a 
disease”—Mill puts it: “Most persons are 
unwilling to undergo the arduous labor of 
thought,” which is onomatopoetic. 

The chief merit of THe WriTER’s DIGEST 
is that it not only induces writers to think 
(some of us, a little) but it shows us how 
to think about the writing, the reader—and 
the Editor. According to Isaiah, Jehovah’s 
complaint about his chosen people was, 
“Israel doth not know, my people do not 
consider.” How could they consider, if 


they do not know? 
Botton Ha Lt. 





THE DALLAS PENWOMEN 


Dear Day's Workers: 

Gladly accepting Mr. Farrel’s invitation 
to tell your readers of the Dallas Pen- 
women I hasten to say: 

Our organization is limited to 200; 50 
active writers and 150 associates, who enter 
by invitation. There is always a waiting 
list. Two meetings each month. The sec- 
ond Tuesday there is an hour of business 
followed by a helpful program and discus- 
sion. 

The fourth Tuesday there is an elaborate 
luncheon in a delightful roof-garden; asso- 
ciate members are the hostesses; distin- 
guished visitors in the city are guests, and 
a brilliant program of speaking, music, and 
reading is enjoyed. 

Among our active members are Olive 
McClintic Johnson, whose Deep Elum 
stories have for years made a bright spot in 
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Collier’s ; Grace Noll Crowell, whose poems 
appear in Scribner’s and other desirable 
pages; Mollie Moore Godbold, who has re- 
ceived in twelve months more than $3,300 
in royalties from two plays for amateur 
production; Mrs. M. L. Hunter, who 
teaches English Literature and kindred sub- 
jects, and is Poet Laureate of the Texas 
Division U. D. C. and the Dallas Chapter 
U. D. C.; Mrs. Cora Behrends, correspond- 
ent for Musical America and The Dallas 
Musicale; Mamie Wynne Cox, President 
of the Texas Women’s Press Association 
and constant writer on many topics; Mrs. 
R. T. Skiles, President of the Texas Fed- 
eration of Music—now engrossed in writ- 
ing a series of publicity bulletins for the 
organization, Mrs. Josephine Obenchain, a 
popular reader who writes much of her 
material for programs; Norma Patterson, 
whose fine stories get into Mr. O’Brien’s 
books, while Mrs. Mamie Folsom Wynne, 
Mary Winn Smoots, and Jan Isbelle For- 
tune edit departments in various papers and 
find their way frequently into the big maga- 
zines. 

At the monthly luncheon there is placed 
on each plate The Penwomen—a little four- 
page bulletin setting forth our activities. 
You will notice in the number enclosed that 
we read THe Writer’s Dicest, and you 
cannot realize how helpful and encouraging 
it is considered by the Editor for this year. 

LoveLLa STYLES VINCENT. 





BROOKLYN FANS 
Dear Mr. Farrel: 

You might tell Mr. Frederick O. Schu- 
bert that there is a Literary Society in 
Brooklyn, called “The Writers’ Club,” but 
who is the secretary I don’t know. I used 
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The Story that brought 
$1,000 Cash and Royalties 


to an Obscure Housewi ife 


HE newest and most significant experiment in motion She Clipped the Coupon 


pictures comes before the theatre-goers of the country Then one day her attention was drawn to a coupon— 
with the current release of the first Palmer Production the same coupon that appears at the bottom of this page. 
“Jud £ the S ” It told of the need for new screen writers, and of the 
udgment of the storm. Creative Test evolved by this institution. 
This picture is the advance guard of She clipped the coupon, mailed it, and 
screen drama which is genuinely of the today—as a direct result of that one, 
“ ¢ by the People, ont for > —. f READ THE BOOK! simple, little act—she is on ~ tt ie 
t was written y a housewile, the wile to success as a screen writer. nstea oO 
of a Pittsburgh factory foreman. It was SEE THE PICTURE— an obscure housewife known only to a little 
based on an astounding dramatic episode “Judgment of the circle of acquaintances, she is today a 
in the lives of people of her acquaintance. Storm” was written famous writer whose name flashes nightly 
Mrs. Ethel Styles Middleton, the author, directly for the screen. before the eyes of millions of theatre-goers 
had never written for the screen. But But its dramatic ap- in thousands of theatres. 
through its remarkable Creative Test, the peal is so powerful 
— oe, agg pig a that the publishing Will This Test Discover You? 
play Corporation, which is now conducting z i efi : , 
a nation-wide search for new writing talent, - ags ag mesg on No cost or obligation of any sort is 
discovered her. <iiend: shin sarees ohuey involved in filling out the coupon. It will 
. bring the Creative Test—with which a fas- 
* Under the same title cinating evening can be spent. If the 
Authors Share in Profits as the picture the result, as determined by this institution’s 
This institution is proud of the result. novel will be on sale educational department shows absence of 
It is proud to stand behind the produc- wherever the picture dramatic creativeness, you will be told so 
tion of “Judgment of the Storm’? as em- is shown, frankly and promptly. If, on the other 
bodying the ideals for which it strives. It hand, such qualities are indicated, the same 
is proud to stand behind the other forth- co-operation extended to the housewife, the 
coming Palmer productions which likewise salesman, the mechanical engineer, the 
give to the screen the fresh imagination of new writers dis- country doctor and many others who have succeeded in this 
covered through the same Creative Test that brought Mrs. new field will be made available to you. 
Middleton national recognition. They are “Unguarded 
Gates,” by a former salesman; ‘“‘Lost,” by a former 
mechanical engineer, and a third as yet unnamed, by a Palmer Photoplay Corporation Save time by 
ountry doctor. Productions Division, Sec. 1513 addressing 
An advance of $1,000 cash on royalties has been paid Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Cal nearest office 
each author and each will receive, besides, a percentage of 32S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
the producer’s profits for five years. 537 Fifth Ave., New York 
“Judgment of the Storm’”’ tells a richly warm and human 
drama, yet it is not one bit more dramatic than the per- Without cost or obligation please send me the Palmer 
sonal story of its author. Creative Test which will tell me whether I have the 
Like hosts of theatre-goers, the Pittsburgh housewife for creative ability—for which there is such demand in 
years had experienced increasing disappointment with the motion picture industry. 
motion pictures. Casts and settings were the best, but NAME 
- stories told —_ often cheap, tawdry and insincere. 
Like thousands of others, she said to herself ‘‘I believe I STREET 
could write a better story than that.” City. 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


TURN WASTE PAPER INTO DOLLA 
REJECTION SLIPS INTO ACCEPTANCES 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmo; olitan, | McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L, Kimball, 
an editor and consulting critic of established reputation 
and 12 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of 
writers to a better understanding of story values and 
editorial requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 


43 Hermitage Court, Charlotte, N. C. 








PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 











$20.00 In a few hours; $25.00 in an afternoon; 
$50.00 in -. eveni ng.’ Ever make money like that 
writing? have. or twenty-five years I have been 
writing oa selling and helping others to write and 
sell, If you will write me, I'll prove that you’ve 
been looking for me. I know that I can help you. 
I will accept a few MSS. for placing. Address: 


REM. A. JOHNSTON, Ossian, Indiana 











MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Stories — Poems — Photoplays — Articles 
Big money made in writing all kinds of material. 
Handwritten or otherwise, but must possess merit. 
You will learn something to your best interest if 


you write 
FRED E. METZGER 
Underwood, Ind. 











= & snens TIME, I will make the complete piano part to your 
0 $1 ge 2 Send your poem_and 

Then 

m t is your property. 

ays in full. LASS 
EFUND CASH IN FULL. FREE MELODY to 
evised, typewritten copies of your 
Formula reinking type- 


PIANO PART OR 
your poem on approval. Four re 
poem, with four melodies thereto $2.00. 
writer ribbons 25c. 
LUTHER £. or aah Musie Composer and Publisher. 
WD,”’ Thomaston, Maine. 











RADARIO CRITICISM 


Have your radio dramas criticised, 
arranged or typed. 


SERVICE CHARGE 


Criticism - $2.00 

Rearranged in Playing Form and Typed, 
including one carbon and list of broad- 
casting stations’- - - - - - 


ALVIN RICHARD PLOUGH 
Author of “‘How To Write Radarios” 
955 NASSAU STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 


$5.00 











to be secretary myself some many years 
ago. I fancy a Mrs. Brewster, one of 
Eugene Brewster’s various wives, would 
know, but I haven’t an idea where she lives. 
(I mean, Brewster of the Motion Picture 
Magazine.) 
Yours fraternally, 
La ToucHe. 





SEX, HANDLED DEFTLY 

I have just been fortunate enough to get 
hold of a Dicest for October and I wish to 
thank you for publishing the fine article by 
H. Bedford-Jones. 

Wow, how it has stirred up the people 
who are writing the so-called sex stories. 
Naturally, they object to being called 
names. So did I object to being told about 
my failings by a gentleman when I was a 
little chap and he caught me telling the type 
of stories which we whispered in private in 
those days. At that time we told them to 
our boy chums. Today, we dress them up 
in a little better language, sell them to cer- 
tain magazines, get paid for them, and then 
holler our heads off if our own women 
folks read them. 

Keep up the fight. It will be a long one 
and a hard one, for the business of pander- 
ing to the baser elements in men and women 
—for cash—is not original with this gen- 
eration. But I believe it can be won in 
time. 

Yours cordially, 
E. F. Ayres. 





ALABAMA WOMEN WRITERS 

The first annual conclave of women writ- 
ers of Alabama proved to be one of the 
most interesting and delightful events in 
the history of literature in this state. The 
convention was held at Montevallo, in the 
building of the Alabama College for 
Women, at the invitation of Dr. Thos. W. 
Palmer, president of the institution. 

Mrs. Mary Staten Gilmore, of Birming- 
ham, general chairman of the meeting, and 
Mrs. Katherine Hopkins Chapman, of 
Selma, chairman of the program commit- 
tee, received hearty co-operation, for from 
all over the state successful writers brought 
something good for this literary feast. 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


GUARANTEED 
TYPEWRITERS 


This is the famous L. C. Smith typewriter which has set the 
world’s standard for quality and service for over twenty 
years. Perfect machines, Standard size, Keyboard of 
Standard Universal arrangement, 42 Keys, writing 84 char- 
acters—universally used in teaching the touch system. 
The entire line of writing completely visible at all times; 
has the tabulator, the two color ribbon, with automatic 
reverse, the back spacer, ball bearing type bars, ball 
bearing carriage action, ball bearing shift action. Every 
late style feature and modern operating convenience. 
Comes to you with everything complete: tools, cover, 
operating book and instructions—nothing extra to buy. 
You cannot imagine the perfection of this beautiful 
typewriter until you have seen it. We do the most 
perfect and highest class job of rebuilding known to 
the typewriter industry. We have sold thousands of 
these perfect late style machines at this bargain price 
and every one of these satisfied customers had this 
splendid, strictly up-to-date machine on five days’ 
free trial before deciding to buy it. We will send it to 
you F. O. B. Chicago for five days’ free trial. It will sell 
itself, but if you are not satisfied that this is the greatest 
typewriter you ever saw, you can return it at our expense. 
You won’t want to return it after you try it, for you cannot 
equaljthis wonderful value anywhere. 


FREE BOOKLET giving description of this machine 
and other models, also Valuable Typewriter Informa- 
tion, sent on request. 


Easy Terms 


Only $1.00 down, then a few dollars a month and the 
machine is yours. This is absolutel ae gaset gener- 
ous writer offer we ever ma hy rent a 
machine when your rent money will buy en A Think 
of it—buying a gory ee E late oN highest grade 
$102.50 —. at a bargain e. 

Model 


see LCSmi No. § 


Just send $1.00 with the coupon and the machine will be shipped 
at once. Then after 5 days if ~~ are convinced that it is the 
best typewriter you ever saw, keep it, send us d then 

a month until our bargain price Dof $57.15 is paid. 


If you don’t want it, return it an 
receive your $1.00 back. We will 
pay the return express charges. 
' his machine is guaranteed just as 
if you paid $102.50 for it. It is 
T RIA L writers and think them the test 
ever manufactured. The supply 
at sife . eaten is limited; the price will probabl 
raised en the next a appears, so don’t 
delay. Fill in the compen © oday—the typewriter will be 
ag It 
understood that we retain sy to the machine until full $57.15 
is paid. You cannot lose. It is the ayn typewriter oppor- 
tunity we have ever - A M, Get the coupon in the mails 
today—SURE. 
SEND NOW—BEFORE THEY'RE GONE 


send us 
‘All cash, $53.05, just a little more than half its original price. 
standard. Over a eg 
people own and use these ty 
shipped promptly. - no red tape. We employ no 
solicitore--no collectors—no chattel mortgage. is simply 
SMIT TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 
3507200 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Send This Free Trial Coupon NOW 


SM =e ite ae SALES CO., 
¥ »360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, Il. 


I “ia $1.00 as evidence of my good faith. Shi 


paid. The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 


| It is understood that you give the standard guarantee. 


| eferences ee 
ec SS A GE Ge EE SR 


me the L. C. Smith Model No. 





5, F.O. B. Chicago. After five days’ trial 
I will send you $4.15 and then $4.00 pe month thereafter as rent until the $52. 00 Ranees of the eee $57.15 sale price is 

It is understood that I have five days in whic 
typewriter. If I choose not to keep it, I will carefully repack it and ship it back to you and you will return my $1.00 deposit. 


© examine and try the 
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DOES YOUR MANUSCRIPT CATCH THE 


EDITOR'S 


< D rn nd samples 
LENNIGER. JR 


4247 Boyd A\ New York City 








“AUTHORS!” Manuscripts Typed Neatly 
and accurately. Simple copying and 
errors in grammar and spelling corrected. 
First page sample sent on request. 


HAZEL B. DONALDSON 
Authors’ Representative 
Hillsboro, Iowa. 











GREETING CARD WRITERS 
“Greetings. How to Write and Sell.” 
Get this book, ’Twill pay you well. 
Has the list of those who buy, 
And companies you’d best not try. 
Greeting Card game told in 4,000 words, with most 
re Market List published. $1.00. 
J. and ROBERT N. STANNARD 
306 Adeiph? Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Do You Know, Writers— 
That your manuscript is practically fifty per 
cent sold if it is in faultless form? Accuracy 
and good taste are what I offer in the prepara- 
tion of manuscripts. Critical work, besides 
typing and revising. Write me for terms. 


MR. J. M. WATT 


807 North 41st Ave. Omaha, Neb. 














MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY 


By Frederick C. Davis 


This book deals with practical ques- 
tions of selling photographs for pub- 


lication. It discusses what editors 
want, size, shape and finish most 
desired; where to sell, prices paid, 
kinds of subjects in demand 

The opportunity to sell good pic- 
tures was never better. The amateur 
has as good a chance as the profes- 
sional. Mr. Davis can tell you how to 


Make Your Camera Pay 
Cloth Bound, Handy Size 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, 
Enclosed find $1.00 


Please send me by return mail, 
“Making Your Camera Pay.” 


Ohio, 


(check or ‘ 
postpaid, 


money order). 
a copy of 


Street 


Ria cp.50-> bind wmeetea womans acts 6 S 
A-6 








Feature writing, scenario writing, poetry, 
the short story, the novelette, the novel, 
song writing—in fact, every phase of writ- 
ing had a place on the program. 

But “Jack” had no excuse to become a 
“dull boy” at the Alabama writers conclave 
for play was well mixed with work. Ex- 
cursions to nearby places, swimming, tennis, 
receptions, banquets, the “Virginia reel,” 
and the midnight feasts after “lights out” 


—all disproved the popular libel that writ- 


ers are queer, staid creatures. 

At the end of a five day’s session, the 
delegates all voted to make the conclave a 
permanent organization, meeting annually 
at Montevallo, which will work in co-oper- 
ation with the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Invitations to join its ranks will be 
extended to writers of the opposite sex. 

With a splendid body of officers, for the 
coming year, under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Chas. J. Sharp, of Birmingham, the 
success of the next conclave is assured. 

The first assemblage brought sixty dele- 
gates, and it is anticipated that this number 
will be doubled next year. 

Mary B. Warp. 





MORE ABOUT PAPER 


Dear Mr. Farrel: 

I am renewing, by this mail, my subscrip- 
tion to THe Writer’s Dicest. The last 
issue was “delicious.” 

In the November’s “Day Work” I note 
there is a “Missouri Writers’ Guild.” I 
know another beauty spot in which the 
Guild might spend a pleasant week some 
autumn. At Shadow Rock, between Power- 
site and Forsyth, there is a delightful camp; 
a bathing beach wherein one may stand in 
water to the neck and count one’s toes with 
ease. There are tent houses for rent at 
very moderate prices. Shadow Rock is in 
the locale of Harold Bell Wright’s “Shep- 
herd of the Hills,” and is an ideal spot for 
both inspiration and recreation. 

Will some kind writer please explain in 
these columns what is “fascism?” Perhaps 
a few other readers are as ignorant as my- 


self. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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THE IDEAL COURSE IN 


News Writing and Correspondence 





List of the Lessons 


Lesson 1, Newspaper Correspond- 
ence a Promising Field. 

Lesson 2. What News Is. 

Lesson 3. News Sources, 

Lesson 4. How to “Handle” 
Story. 

Lesson 5. How to Get the Story 
to the Paper. 
Lesson 6. Newspaper 

ence, 
Lesson 7. 


the 


Correspond- 


How to Prepare Copy. 
Lesson 8. General Instructions, 
Lesson 9, What to Avoid. 


Lesson 10. Correspondence as a 
Bread Winner—the Trades, 


Lesson 11, Where to Sell It. 








Two Books Given Away--- 
See “B ” Coupon 


“How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” 
By Felix J. Koch. In this book 
Mr. Koch tells you how to sell your 
newspaper articles to more than 
one paper—as many as you can get 
to use them, This is known as syn- 
dication,” and means an immense 
increase in your earning power. 
This is not a book merely about 
syndicating, but about how to do it, 

“The riter’s Question and 
Answer Book,” by Harry V. Mar- 
tin, author of “The Ideal Course in 
Short Story Writing,” answers, 
in a simple, concise way, the thou- 
sand i oe questions that bother 
the new writer—such as whether 
you should write to the editor when 
you send him a manuscript, etc. 
It will save you hours of looking 
through books and magazines for 
the answer to each question as it 
comes up, 











prcccccceo-- 


99 
| “A” Coupon 
| wRITER’S DIGEST, 


| Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Gentlemen: Please send me the 

| IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS- 
WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 
| ENCE, with Free Criticism Certifi- 
, cates, and enter my name on THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST list for one 
year. I will pay the postman $5 
upon receipt of the Course, and I 


I reserve the privilege of returning | 


| the Course at the end of five days 
if it is not all you claim it to be 
and receive my money back. 


is written especially for the man and woman who have not 
had previous experience or instruction in writing. It is 
written by an experienced newspaper man who is not only 
himself a writer of unusual ability, but has the rare faculty 
of telling what he has learned to the beginner. His Lesson 
on “What News Is” alone is worth the price asked for the 
Course — because “news” is the hardest thing that the 
student writer has to learn—the way it is usually taught. 
The Ideal Course, however, makes you see in just one 
Lesson what “News” is all about. And from then on the 
rest is easy. 


TELL IT TO SELL IT! 


Write it so you can sell it! That is the purpose of the 
Course, and that is why we have devoted a special section 
of the Course to a list of magazines and papers that pay 
well for the different kinds of writing that the Course tells 
you how to write. And that isn’t all—through the Special 
10-Day Service Offer which we describe below, you are 
kept in touch with the new markets each month by “The 
Writer’s Market,” published in THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
—which is sent you FREE. 


We Criticise Your Manuscript---F REE 


By a special arrangement which we have made with 
the author, he will criticise three of your articles before 
you send them out to the editors. In this way he can make 
constructive suggestions that will give quality and a 
professional air to your work. For this purpose each 
Course contains Free Criticism Certificates which you can 
use any time you choose. oe 


OUR SPECIAL 10-DAY SERVICE OFFER 


The regular price of THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS WRITING 
AND CORRESPONDENCE is $5. But to make the COURSE stand 
for the very last word in service we are making, for a strictly limited 
period of 30 days, the following amazing offer: 

For the regular price of the Course, or $5, we will send you the 
Course—postage paid by us—and the Free Criticism Service—and THE 
WRITER’S DIGEST for one year—twelve big numbers filled with 
practical articles by men who have made good, and containing each 
month an up-to-date list of new markets. To get this remarkable bargain, 
just fill out the “A”? Coupon and mail to uu—TODAY. Don’t even take the 
time to send the money. If you are already a subscriber to 
WRITER’S DIGEST, we will extend your subscription a year, or mail 
it to a friend if you desire. r— 

In place of THE WRITER’S DIGEST we will send you two im. 
portant books for writers—‘‘How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” by Felix 
. Koch, and “The Writer’s Question and Answer Book,” a 4 Harry V. 

artin. Both authors are men of recognized ability, Mr. Koch being 
the most prolific writer of syndicated feature material in the country, 
and Mr. artin being author of “The Ideal Course in Short Story 
Writing.” Both books will give you valuable information along the same 
lines as your Course. To get the Course and the two books, use the 
“B” COUPON. 


<B’? COUPON 








WRITER’S DIGEST, ; 

8 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: Please send me THE IDEAL COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE, with Free Criticism Certificates, 
and the following books: “How to Syndicate Manuscripts” and “The 
Writer’s Question and Answer Book.” 1 am to pay the postman $5 upon 
receipt of the Course. It is understood that within five days I can return 
the Course and receive my money back if I am not satisfied in every 
way with the Course. 











Building Up a Working Library 


Chats About New Books of Special Interest to Writers 








THE POINT OF VIEW 


A Dicest reader the other day submitted 
to our criticism service a story accompanied 
by a criticism that seemed to us as pointed 
as any we ourselves could offer. Among 
other things that were wrong with the story, 
the author said that it was “flat,” and would 
we tell her why? 

Now there are several reasons why a 
story goes flat—but in most cases all rea- 
sons will be found to have back of them a 
still deeper reason—namely, that the writer 
does not have, as the mainspring of all his 
writing, an attitude toward life, a point of 
view from which he surveys the pageant of 
life as it passes in review before him. In 
other words, the writer must be a critic of 
life, in the sense that he is able to analyze 
life, to understand the emotions of men and 


women as each plays his little part on the 
great stage, and to fit each part into its 
place in his scheme of things. 

Correctness of one’s attitude toward life 
is a minor matter compared with the fact 
that one has adopted an attitude toward 
life and point of view by which he inter- 
prets people and things and events. No 
matter what the nature of the point of 
view, it will impart vigor and color and per- 
sonality to one’s work; it will give signifi- 
cance to the most unambitious attempt, and 
distinction—it will mean an intellectual and 
spiritual unity and coherence that is bigger 
even than unity and coherence achieved 
merely by rhetorical devices, essential as 
these are. In short, one’s work can never 
again be “flat.” That is why we must read. 





The Real Robeft Burns 

The reader may not be prepared to accept 
the author’s statement that “not merely as a 
great poetic genius, but as a profound philo- 
sophic teacher of religion, democracy, and 
brotherhood—the most essentially — vital 
elements related to the highest development 
of the souls of men and women—will the 
real Robert Burns become known as he is 
more justly and more deeply studied.” He 
may not be able to go all that way with 
Doctor Hughes, yet even so, as the result of 
this sympathetic study the reader who hith- 
erto has thought of Burns only as a libertine 
will be bound to give his opinions a revision 
upward. The book contains no material 
that will be new to Burns students—but the 
fact that it uses it places it in new positions 
of perspective; there is a new approach to 
well known material, a new slant, a new 
attitude—all of wich results in a new picture 
of one of the greatest figures in the rebirth 
of British poetry. It is a tragedy, of course, 
that the most avid readers of Burns are 
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those who look for and find in every 
passage in Burns a lewd allusion—this book 
of Doctor Hughes, clears Burns of very 
much of this kind of thing that he has been 
charged with, but still leaves him the very 
human sort of man that one would want 
him to be. 
“The Real Robert Burns.” By J. L. 
Hughes, LL.D., Author of “Dickens as an 


Educator.” New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 





Professor Phelps on This and That 

Those who have not followed Professor 
Phelps’ “As I Like It” department in 
Scribner's have missed a lot of delightful 
comment on current books and plays—and 
on books that were current once upon a 
time. But it is not too late. The “As I 
Like It” papers appearing from September, 
1922, to August of this year, are here re- 
published, and while, if they do not add 
much to the dignity of the formal criticism 
of the year, yet they add much to its mirth. 
For good humor is the keynote of “The 
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Phelpsian” attitude toward books and writ- Brings you a Genuine 
ers, and there is enough of the humorous 

in literature of every period to supply straw i N DERWOOD 
for the padded brickbats which the Profes- 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL ¥2u:$3,00pmconditionsy 
sor delights to shy at the heads of self- days you are not satiefed with thie fate made! UNDERWOOD 


appointed and -annointed literary gods. A GREAT PRICE SAVING its<t,to zou from the 
methods. 


tory of its kind in the world by our money saving 


passage about Whitman illustrates the EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS Se=malt thet 
effectiveness of the Phelps method: notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderful machine, 
“A correspondent suggests for the Ignoble FREE alias OF FACTS LScpe ty 
Prize no less a person than Walt Whitman, sbovttie —— 
whose fame is certainly broader and higher 
at this moment than ever before. To me, fat, Set 
he is one of the American poets, and a man Guns 
of genius. Yet there is an enormous amount 
of rubbish in his complete works. In many Shipman Ward 
of his pages I see nothing but a Sears- Mfg. Co 
Roebuck catalogue with calliope accompani- See 
aa ves., Chicago 
And of a collection of burlesques on the 
Whitman manner: “Most of them are 
failures because it is impossible to parody | Let Me Type Your Manuscripts. All work 
Walt in the burlesque manner; his own neatly and accurately done. Prompt 
poems surpass any possible exaggeration. recniesgy Rates reasonable. Write for 
The fact is so much more strange than the 2 
fiction, that the imitation falls patently EDWARD H. WIEDER 
host” 413 Washington St. Allentown, Pa. 


“As I Like It.” By William Lyon Phelps, 

Lampson Professor of English Literature Authors’ Manuscri : 

pts typed and put into 

ne bi» $2.00. New York: Charles ‘Serib- correct form for publication; novels, 

ner’s Sons. photoplays and all kinds of typing done 
at lowest rates. Write for terms. 


Some Modern Authors FLORENCE L. CROCKETT 
: Authors’ Representative 


Merrimac, Massachusetts 


Please send — 
free woe of Het, 
explaining bargain off 




















Mr. Mais’s preface conveys so admirably 


the spirit of these charming essays of his 

‘ , : . . . AUTHORS! /Your stories or photoplays properly 
that we are going to let him tell it. He is prepared adds fully fifty per cent to their selling 
Q j H “ i- value. Your Manuscripts Typewritten in proper 
alluding to his oe novels. My true busi form at low rates, Rates and particulars gladly 
ness in life is creative. The function and given on request. 


technique of criticism have up to now been LLOYD R. NORGARD 

hidden from me. I have got as far as the ne ee 

Batok 410 So. 56th St. Tacoma, Wash. 
discovery that the critic is one who appre- 


ciates, who tries to follow the craft of the 
author, who tries to see how far the artist HENRY mae PHILLIPS 
offers 


has carried out his own intention. Criticism A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
is as much an art as painting. It is very SYNOPSIS 


far removed from the log-rolling or the too 
brilliant vituperation that now passes for 
criticism. I plead guilty to neither of these | Just as it was Bought and Produced 
vices. It is hard to know exactly under with Mary Miles Minter 

what category these papers of mine fall. ONE DOLLAR 

They are not academic. I have not let my- (While they last) 


self i i 1 logy. 
¢ : run — pret he : i fu ge | — HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
ave moderated my transports u RF.D1 Bethel, Co 


objects of my admiration. I have striven 
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to interpret the personal impression made 
upon my mind by reading a few of my con- 
temporaries. In the year 1922, 10,842 
books were published; 1931 of these were 
novels. It is fairly obvious that the general 
reader, the man or woman who reads for 
intellectual entertainment, cannot sample 
every one of these. I am employed as a 
taster. It is my privilege to give here some 
indication of the merits of a few of the 
better vintages—that is all.” 

It is for us merely to add that among the 
novelists whom he brilliantly discusses are 
our own Sherwood Anderson, Joseph Her- 
gesheimer, Sinclair Lewis and William Mc- 
Fee; then there are John Galsworthy, A. S. 
M. Hutchinson, Hugh Walpole and Kath- 
erine Mansfield. Among the critics are 
Middleton Murry, Walter Raleigh (a per- 
fect tribute, by the way) and Lytton 
Strachey; of poets, G. K. Chesterton, 
Thomas Hardy and A. E. Housman, and 
dramatists—J. M. Barrie, Eugene O’Neill, 
Granvilie Barker, Arthur Pinero and Ber- 
nard Shaw, with Max Beerbohm and Alice 
Meyneli among the essayists. 

“Some Modern Authors.” By S. P. O. 

Mais, author of “Books and Their Writ- 


ers,” “Why We Should Read,” etc. $2.50. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 





The Cheerful Giver 


This review is addressed to confirmed 
Crothersians (we think that is the way the 
word would be formed—anyhow it is to 
them we want to speak for a few mo- 
ments.) Here, fellow enthusiasts, is a 
worthy successor to “The Pardoner’s Wal- 
let” and to all those other delightful volumes 
of essays that have gone before—having to 
do with subjects as unrelated as leisure, 
and John Wesley; the Irish question and 
“our mother tongue,” which is English— 
these and other themes, all done with the 
quiet charm and grace which we have come 
to associate with Dr. Crother’s work. It 
is a quiet place, inside these covers—not 
once do we come across those noisy dis- 
cussions about American criticism, about 
realism in fiction and romanticism in ditto, 
and about Freudianism and the wish supres- 
sion in any of our classics. It is a good 


place to turn in at and rest an hour if you 
have been following all the protagonists of 
this and that creed along the tortuous roads 
of criticism. And bring a friend, an un- 
initiate with you—which is what we are 
hoping to do in this notice. 
“The Cheerful Giver.” By Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers. $2. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 





Dramatis Personae 


For the greater part the essays which 
compose this volume first appeared in ma- 
gazine form. They do not constitute a dis- 
tinctive addition to the critical literature of 
the day, but as representing the opinions 
and judgments of one of the most illumi- 
nating critics of modern literature, they 
justify preservation in permanent form— 
and in the very delightful format which the 
publishers have provided. The Symons 
who writes here is not the Symons who 
once thrilled with his studies in French 
symbolism and in the romantic movement 
of the eighteenth century, though when he 
writes of Fielding, George Meredith, Joseph 
Conrad, Charles Lamb, and the Brontes, to 
name but a few of his enthusiasms, he be- 
comes eloquent. The most important essay 
of the volume is that on criticism, in which 
elaborating a theme from Dryden, that 
“poets themselves are the most proper, 
though, I conclude, not the only critics,” 
he states that while there is a great mass 
of valuable criticism done by critics who 
are only critics, the most valuable criticism 
of all, the only quite essential criticism, has 
been done by creative writers, for the most 
part poets. The criticism of a philosopher, 
Aristotle’s, comes next to that of the poets, 
but is never that winged thing which criti- 
cism, as well as poetry, can be in the hands 
of a poet. Aristotle is the mathematician 
of criticism, while Coleridge is the high 
priest.” 

“Dramatis Personae.” By Arthur Sy- 


mons. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. 





The Literary Discipline 


Professor Erskine has won for himself 
a high place in contemporary criticism. For 
soundness of judgment and for that spirit 
of detachment and fairness that is so im- 
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portant a factor in every critic’s equip- 
ment, we ourselves would be inclined to put 
him first. He is sufficiently in touch with 
the many currents that help to swell the 
stream of contemporary American litera- 
ture to be able to be fair to every school 
of writing, and to write convincingly to a 
thesis without displaying rancor. This 
present series of essays constitute an argu- 
ment for a conception of literature directly 
opposed to the vehement theories of the 
jazz school, a conception which the author 
sets forth with admirable conciseness and 
clearness in a single paragraph: Literature 
in our country, he believes, has been 
“damaged in our day by a bad philosophy 
of esthetics which has encouraged the 
writer to think much of himself and little 
of his audience. Literature is an art of 
expression, we say in the old phrase, and 
it expresses life. But whose life? The 
writer’s, of course, replies the philosophy 
I happen not to like. No; if a book ever 
becomes famous it is because it expresses 
the experience of the reader. The writer’s 
personality will pervade it, but we must be 
able to recognize ourselves in it before we 
can admit that it portrays life truly.” The 
book is an elaboration and development of 
this theory of literature as an art, and will 
do more than any recent volume we know 
of toward impelling the new writer to or- 
ganize his philosophy of literature, his atti- 
tude toward life—which is the first es- 
sential to successful writing. 


“The 
Erskine. 


Literary Discipline.” By John 
New York: Duffield & Co. 





The Bookman Anthology of Essays 

The essays which comprise this volume 
appeared in The Bookman, and are here col- 
lected and edited by The Bookman editor, 
John Farrar. Floyd Dell, Heywood Broun, 
John Erskine, William Lyon Phelps, Keith 
Preston, H. L. Mencken, Hugh Walpole, 
and many others, appear, writing on no end 
of subjects, most of them about books 
and their writers. One of the best things 
in the book, to our mind, is Mr. Farrar’s 
preface, in which he says that “to under- 
stand current literary tendencies in America 

(Continued on page 54) 
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ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATIONP 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle 
your work for you. The charge for 
straight copying is 75c a thousand words 
or part thereof; for copying with editorial 
revision, $1.00 a thousand, and for a con- 
structive criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write 
for particulars. 

RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 

Franklin Turnpike, Allendale, N. J. 








Why Your Manuscripts Go Wrong 


Most short stories and novels fail for one or more 
of the following reasons: Lack of plot, lack of plot 
interest, lack of character interest, lack of “story” 
interest, absence of “story value.” Poems fail because 
the theme is not a poetic one, because they lack 
“story value,” or because of weakness of meter or 
other faults of handling. Articles fail because of a 
number of faults of construction. What you need is 


FRANK, CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


—the kind that points out all the weak points in your 
manuscript—going a step farther, however, and tell- 
ing you how to correct these faults, how to recon- 
struct your manuscript so that it will pass all the 
tests of good craftsmanship. 

A perfect manuscript is not 
equally important is knowing 
properly for presenting to the 
editor you should send it to! 

All of these features are embraced in my criticism 
service—offered to all of those who want their manu- 
scripts to go to the editor free from weaknesses 
which can be easily removed by intelligent, sympa- 
thetic, constructive criticism. My charges for this 
service are: 

1,000 words OF lesS....cccccccccccccccccsecees $1.50 
1,000 to 2,000 words 2.00 
2,000 to 4,000 words 4 
4,000 to 5,000 words 

60 Cents for each thousand over 5,000. 

Typing: A typing service is also at your com- 
mand. Neat, prompt attention to all manuscripts by 
expert typists, at the rate of 75 cents for each thou- 
sand words, with carbon copy and suggestions for 
available markets. 

Send me your next manuscript for criticism by 
one who “knows the game” from the standpoint of 
the writer and editor alike. 


MALONE FARREL 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A Department Devoted to Song Writing and Song Writers 
Conducted by Edith de L. Phillips 


If you have a question for the Song Editor please observe the following rules: | tach ‘ : 
Address all inquiries to The Song Editor, care The Writer’s Digest, Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


All questions will be answered through these columns. 


Send postage to cover reply and return of any manuscript. 


Songs or manuscripts will not be, returned 
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“BUILDING” YOUR SONG 


By MAUD MORAN 


Songs are constructed much the same as 
buildings. This idea was inspired by the 


title of one of a series of articles now ap- 
pearing in the Writer’s Dicest, written by 
Professor Kennedy. The instant my eyes 
beheld that title “Building The Poem,” I 
exclaimed, “Why, a poem is a building!” 
Therefore, in this article, let us consider the 
song as a house we are planning to build. 
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WRITE! Why waste time typing your manuscript? 
The benefit of years of experience is yours at 60 
cents per 1000 words; carbon copy. Use your 
brain and time originating new stories, etc. 
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3641 Stettinius Ave. Cincinnati, O. 














YOU MAY BE SURE 
That your manuscripts will be handled with 
accuracy and promptness if we are given 
the work. Write: 
NORTHEASTERN WISCONSIN TYPE- 


WRITING SERVICE 
P, O. Box 258 Green Bay, Wis. 











WRITERS! WIN OUT! 


Let an experienced typist who has copied articles 
for trade journals, medical magazines, stories, etc., 
type your manuscript for you. Personal interest and 
prompt service given. Rates, 75c per thousand words 
with carbon copy, 


B. McCLARY, Lafayette, N. Y. 
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Now, you cannot build a substantial house 
out of old material, nor an attractive one 
out of scraps. Neither can you construct a 
good song out of old hackneyed phrases 
and scraps of old melodies. Not long ago, 
someone sent me a song manuscript for 
examination. I sat down at the piano and 
tried to play the melody. It couldn’t be 
done. There was absolutely no sense to it. 
Finally, both amused and annoyed, I said 
to myself: “If there is any melody to that 
thing I will have to shift gears to reverse 
in order to find it.” On impulse, I did that 
very thing, starting to play from the end- 
ing backward to the beginning, when lo, 
and behold! to my astonishment, I dis- 
covered that I had stumbled onto the solu- 
tion of the puzzle. My whimsical impulse 
had uncovered a new species of fraud— 
new and strange—it was the reversed melo- 
dy of an old standard instrumental number, 
with a few changes. How any “would be” 
song writer could commit such an egregious 
blunder as that, is beyond my comprehen- 
sion. Anyone with enough brain to think 
up such a trick ought to be clever enough 
to write an original melody. 

Now that we have the lot, let us plan the 
house. Does the contractor commence 
building without a definite plan? No. Plans 
and specifications are essential to the suc- 
cessful building of a house or a song. 

There are many styles of architecture, 
and many types of houses. We may modi- 
fy some particular style and adapt it to a 
certain type of house, but we can not mix 
several different styles in one building and 
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expect it to please the eye. A Gothic roof 
on a modern bungalow would make a 
most incongruous combination, lacking any 
pretense to harmony and symmetry. It 
would be freakish; an object of curiosity, 
but absolutely unsalable. 

So, in planning the song, unless you want 
to keep it for your own amusement, you 
will do well to study the needs and desires 
of the prospective buyer—the public. I 
have seen homes that did not exhibit enough 
of one characteristic to enable the beholder 
to distinguish the style, pattern or design. 
I have seen songs of the same kind. 

To resume: If your idea is not original 
—and “there is nothing new under the sun” 
—dress it up in new, distinctive, unusual 
apparel. This is where imagination is most 
needed. “Loneliness’—the theme of. count- 
less songs—is as old as Adam. “God said: 
It is not good that man should be alone.” 
What directed God’s attention to Adam’s 
loneliness? Let us suppose that Adam 
had grown tired of the society of angels 
and animals, and was longing for human 
companionship — that he lamented his 
solitary life — that God overheard him 
complaining, and, with compassionate un- 
derstanding, decided to procure a mate for 
Adam. There, you have the old subject 
“Lonesome” treated in a new way. 

\Ve have yet to select the type of house 
our song is to be. Shall we choose the 
palace, mansion, or cottage? The palace 
type—the classical composition — com- 
pounded of grandeur, spaciousness, and 
magnificence—can only be created by a 
master composer. The _ semi-classical— 
corresponding to the mansion—requires 
dignity, luxury, elegance, and no amateur 
need aspire to write it. Then, we have 
nothing left us but the cottage for a model. 
There are diverse cottage patterns—such as 
the “rose-embowered,” suggesting the sen- 
timental ballad; the practical and tasty 
bungalow, representing the various form of 
the modern popular song, showing in its 
architectural lines a modified version of 
some period style; the rakish rustic cottage 
bears a resemblance to the sprightly comedy 
song in its characteristic simplicity; the 
Swiss cottage typifies the lullably; and the 
modernized negro song may be classed as 
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a picturesque adaptation of the African hut. 
Whichever model you may select, the ma- 
terial used must conform, both in quality 
and quantity, to that particular pattern. 

The song in greatest demand at present 
is the kind that makes a good dance num- 
ber, and the style now in vogue is the fox- 
trot type. There are many clever, tuneful 
waltz songs on the market, and there is al- 
ways a demand for them, but the fox-trot 
form is out-selling any other right now. 
Fads and fashions have their day, and then 
are discarded for something new. Old 
fashions are revived after a time; so, I be- 
lieve, the waltz will be revived, but, I pre- 
dict that it will be changed and modernized. 

As this is to be a modern song, let us 
choose the bungalow for our pattern. First, 
we need a basement-foundation. The sub- 
ject of the song poem is the basement un- 
derlying the whole structure, just as the 
theme of the melody is the background of 
the color scheme. But we are not ready 
to decorate until the work of building is 
completed. 

Beams, studding and rafters compose the 
framework of the house, with spikes and 
nails holding them together. Our frame- 
work is the outline of the story to be told 
in the verses; spikes are the accented syl- 
lables, and nails the unaccented. Verses 
are the walls. Chorus is the roof—the 
climax that caps or covers the whole edifice. 
Have you ever watched a carpenter at 
work? Does he slap the materials together 
in a “don’t-care-how-it-looks” manner? No, 
indeed! Every piece of lumber is meas- 
ured and marked. Every beam, rafter, 
lath, etc., is cut, spaced and fitted with min- 
ute accuracy. Meter is the instrument with 
which we measure the material for our 
song house. Meter has been explained in 
detail in these pages so often that it would 
be useless for me to try to say anything 
new about it. Notice the rows and rows 
of nail heads on the outer walls of a house, 
spaced exactly the same distance apart from 
the foundation to the roof. Were they 
placed there by accident, or design? Un- 
less you are able to answer that question 
without pausing to think, any attempt you 
might make to write a song poem would be 
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wasted effort. Those correct rows of nails 
are like rhythm measured by meter. Just 
as doors and windows make all the differ- 
ence between a house and a mere box, so 
does rhyme make all the difference between 
poetry and prose. (With the exception of 
free verse, which can not be sung.) 

Now, we are ready to apply the trim. 
This must harmonize with the style, pat- 
tern, size, and material. Our melody notes 
nust be measured, marked, cut, spaced, and 
fitted with-as much precision as was each 
piece of lumber. After adjusting the trim, 
we must prepare both the exterior and 
interior for the finishing process. 

Right here is where we need the aid of 
an expert decorator—an experienced ar- 
ranger—an artist. He goes over all the 
surfaces again, and smooths out many rough 
spots which we, not having the trained eye, 
are unable to discern. In his hands the 
plan of ornamentation is perfected, and 
every good point in our song edifice is em- 
phasized by touches of bright color here 
and there; by exquisite shading; by delicate 
traceries or bold designs, whichever is 
suitable for our type of house and approp- 
riate to the background—the theme of our 
melody. The decorative scheme finishes 
the house; the arrangement of the musical 
setting completes the song. 

Every house has an entrance and an exit. 
[he introduction is the entrance to our 
song, and the closing chord is the exit, and 
the chorus, likened to a roof, covers all. 
lf we add a “vamp” between the introduc- 
tion and first verse, it may be symbolized by 
the small vestibule. Porches and sun-par- 
lors are typical of patters and extra 
choruses. 

lhe house and street number and name 
correspond to the song title. The title 
should be short, but it should contain the 
strongest thought in the entire song. Now, 
tack your title above the entrance where it 
can be plainly seen, and... behold! the 
house is done. What to do with it now 

. that is . . . . another story. 
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ers against. You have nothing to gain, 
and will lose everything you put in, by sign- 
ing the contract. By all means return the 
contract and ask them to send your manu- 
script back to you. 

No, there is no danger of their “bootleg- 
your idea. This concern does not 
aim to market any good music or good 
ideas, but merely to “hook” people for the 
price of their advance fee. 

H. M. S—You have been perfectly right 
in refusing to send money to these people 
for composing music for your song. You 
will find that not only would you have to 
pay a fee for composing, but also for hav- 
ing your music set up and “published.” The 
two firms work hand in hand. 

A. B. W.—The firm which you mention 
should not receive a cent of your money. 
Unfortunately they operate inside the law. 
The Government is familiar with their 
work, but are powerless to do anything, in- 
asmuch as they fulfil all their claims. That 
is one unfortunate feature of the whole 
song situation—that it is so easy to evade 
the laws. 

E, A. M.—Replying to your letter con- 
cerning the music publisher in New York, 
that is the whole game—they and the com- 
poser work in cahoots, and by the time you 
get through with both of them you have 
no money left—and no song either, except 
a few cheaply printed copies which will 
only give you a black eye among the regular 
trade. Be sure to stay away from them, 
refusing to pay a cent of advance fee to 
anybody. 

G. B.—Again I must give the advice to 
beware of any music shark that will reduce 
a price from $18.00 to $7.00 and then to 
$5.00 in the solicitation of your business. 
It is his business to get all the money he 
can regardless of how small the portions 
of it might be. Even if you did give him 
the money for music, your lyrics are not 
worthy of a setting and you are advised to 
try again with other poems. 

G. G.—I like two of your songs as far 
as you have them written. They have 
distinctive ideas that ought to enable 
them to get over, although I don’t like the 
word “hike” and “Chicago,” in “ 
which somehow or other seem to be dragged 
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in for the sake of the rhyme. If you will 
write a verse for this you ought to have 
no trouble in disposing of it. Your other 
songs seem to strike me as lacking idea 
interest ; the ideas in them and your devel- 
opment of them seem rather complicating ; 
your treatment of your ideas seem rather 
to lack simplicity, the fine kind of simplicity 
which you have in the blues song which I 
mentioned. I really think this is the point 
that you will have to strive for in all of 
your work, utter simplicity in handling. 
My candid advice is to take these other 
ideas and work them over, seeing if you 
can’t make them a little simpler, and in 
writing your verse, keep your eye on the 
chorus a little more—for they do not seem 
to lead up to the chorus in just the way 
they should. . . 

Walker’s “Rhyming Dictionary” will give 
you, I’m sure, just the assistance you want. 
It can be obtained from this office. 

L. F.—Your song is one of the best 
comedy songs that has reached this office 
and you should not have any trouble in 
getting it before some theatrical managers. 
Surely there are enough of them in your 
city and if you take it to some vaudeville 
act and get it started that way, you should 
have no difficulty in selling copies. 

H,. N.—I can’t see a successful song in 
your verse. In the first place it is re- 
miniscent of the “Yes, We Have No Ba- 
nanas” idea, and this weakens its appeal to 
the publisher. In the second place, the lyric 
is not catchy enough; its phrasing is rather 
heavy—especially the chorus, which seems 
to lack point entirely, failing to tie up at 
all with the rest of the song. I don’t think 
it would pay you to try to dispose of this 
song. It has sufficient merit, however, to 
lead me to feel certain that you could do a 
good song, provided you hit upon a popu- 
lar theme. See if you can’t find something 
of this kind! 

H. B—Your song, “The Sport,” is 
well adapted to a vaudeville patter act. I 
have no doubt you would be able to find 
somebody who would take it on. The song 
is a great deal better than the music, I 
might add. There is a chance that the 
vaudeville artist who bought the song would 
want to prepare special music for it. 


ass Rp 
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How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
ped me np ae fir ween ana > 
NWE tau y our staff of literary ex- 
DR. ESE im perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The . 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“‘play wor 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are calling 
ly to | ‘Se 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. e editors recognize it, for 





they are constantly recommending our courses. 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 


Springfield, Mass. 


ublish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; descrip- 
b LE oes free. ba eo for itera The Writer's "Monthly, 
a a an aed workers; sample copy 


Dept. 34 








ELIZABETH G. BLACK 


A recognized, successful composer will write melody 
to your words, and harmonize, making the same 
ready to submit to the market. By appointment or 
by mail. Postage, please, 


instrumental; “Only White 
Roses and You,” ballad; “Dar’s a Li'l Boy 
A-pinin’,” song; “Dream of the Baby,’ lullaby; 
“Black and White’ numbers by Elizabeth G. Black, 
four for $1.00. Address above. 


“March Victorious,” 


95 Rutland Road Brooklyn, N. Y. 











AUTHORS! 


Are you having trouble getting your manu- 
scripts copied? Let me save you this 
trouble. Write for rates. 


B. T. BUTT 
R-9 Gladstone Ave. Nashville, Tenn. 











AUTHORS’ EXCHANGE 
Kellogg Bldg., 1416-22 F Street, 
Washington, D. C, 


New York Office, Room 267, Am. Circle Building, 
1834 Broadway. 


Suite 321, N. W., 


Try our 


Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. 
Submit 


new system, “Learn to write by writing.” 
manuscripts. No reading fee. 

















THE WRITER’S MARKET 


ublications, the needs of 
itors and announcements 





All up-to-date and accurate information onpeting suspended or discontinued 
various publications and publishing houses as state in communications from e 





of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 








Prize Contests and Announcements 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston, Mass., 
offers a cash prize of $2,000, in addition to royal- 
ties, for the manuscript of an adventure story of 
not less than 60,000 words, of the character and 
excellence of the works of the late Charles Board- 
man Hawes. The competition closes October 1, 
1924. The prize is to be known as the Charles 
Boardman Hawes Prize, in memory of the author 
of “The Mutineers,” “The Great Quest” and 
“The Dark Frigate.” 


The Chicago Daily News announces a series of 
contests in original musical composition designed 
to encourage in a systematic and practical way 
the development of American music in all its 
forms, from popular music to symphonic tone 
poems. The contest is open to all American 
citizens and persons who have taken out their 
first citizenship papers. Substantial cash prizes 
are awarded for the best three selections sub- 
mitted each week, and at the end of each four- 








FRANK H. RICE 
Play Broker 
25 West 48rd Street New York 


Plays for stage production and motion pic- 
ture rights to published fiction and produced 
plays sold. 











M. A. P. BALDASSERONI 
106 19th St. Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


manuscripts and do all 
kinds of typewriting, 75 cents per 1000 
words, one carbon copy. Special attention 
given grammar and spelling. 


Will copy your 











ATTENTION, AUTHORS! 


Photoplays, short stories, all literary manuscripts 
typewritten for publication. Neat and accurate 
work guaranteed. 50c to 75c a thousand words with 
carbon copy. 


EFFICIENCY TYPING BUREAU 
1027 Bailey Ave. Jackson, Miss. 











AUTHORS—WRITERS—Let me type and market 
your manuscript. Clean, accurate, prompt. Cor- 
rect form. Let me handle details while you pro- 
duce new stuff. Terms. Sample if you wish. 


Cc. N. HOYT 
1508 Bainbridge So. Richmond, Va. 
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week period grand prizes are given for the best 
three compositions of that period. Furthermore, 
the prize-winning selections will be broadcast by 
radio from stations all over the country, while 
the best of them will be published in sheetform 
by the Boston Music Company, the composer 
receiving all royalties which the publisher under- 
takes to pay. The judges are as follows: Fred- 
erick Stock, honorary judge; Eric De Lamarter, 
organist of the Fourth Presbyterian church and 
organist and assistant conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra; Arthur Olaf Andersen, 
Chicago composer, and Maurice Rosenfeld, music 
critic of The Daily News. 

For booklet giving the details of this contest 
address: The Daily News Music Contest Editor, 
15 North Wells St., Chicago, II. 


A prize of $1,000 is offered by the Friends of 
American Music, Kansas City, Mo., for the best 
orchestra composition in symphonic or concerto 
form. Another prize of $400 is offered for an 
orchestral composition, to occupy not more than 
fifteen minutes, a similar amount for a chamber 
music number, and $200 for a song. The compe- 
tition closes March 10, 1924. Participation in the 
contest is limited to American citizens. Write the 
organization as above for further information. 


The Drama Branch of the Community Arts 
Association of Santa Barbara, Cal., will, in place 
of the prize play contest for this season, consider 
orginal three-act plays submitted directly by the 
authors. No one-act plays will be considered. 
For any play found suitable for local require- 
ments a royalty of $100 will be paid for its pro- 
duction in two or three performances. 


Company, 78 Park St, 
Springfield, Mass., is offering over 250 cash 
prizes, ranging from $100 down to $2, for com- 
positions on the subject of “What I Like About 
My Bradley Book, and Why,” submitted by boys 
and girls, who may obtain further information 
concerning the contest by addressing as above. 


McFerrin’s Health Bulletin, Capitol Bldg., 
Chicago, are offering $100 in cash prizes to the 
winners of their “Three Greatest Words” con- 
test. Ist prize is $25.00; 2nd, $15.00; 3rd, $10.00; 
4th, $7.50; 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th, each 
$5.00; 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th, each $2.50. 
Next three each a yearly subscription to the 
magazine. 

9 


The American Trade Press Syndicate, 622 
Fifth Ave., New York, announces that beginning 
with November Ist it will do business under the 
name Universal Trade Press Syndicate. Due to 
the international scope of the syndicate’s activi- 
ties, the company has adopted the name Universal. 
It will continue as heretofore to specialize in 


The Milton Bradley 
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editorial service for American trade and tech- 
nical journals. 


The Chauffeur is the title of a new magazine 
announced for about March, next, to be published 
t 239-240 West 30th St., New York City. “It 
will contain fiction and facts of interest to the 
professional driver of high-priced cars,’ writes 
Mr. Treve Collins, Jr., Associate Editor. “Verse, 
skits, and other forms of humorous miscellany 
will also be used. Fiction should revolve about a 
chauffeur and be preferably not over two thou- 
sand words. Sharp, fast moving stuff is what I 
am after. Love interest is no bar, if subor- 
dinated.” 


Real Life Stories, 119 West 40th St., New 
York City, Anne Austine, Editor, writes: “We 
pay one cent a word on the 15th of the month 
following acceptance and are in the market for 
very realistic fiction. We are not a confessional 
magazine, but we do strive to have realism the 
keynote of the magazine. There is no place for 
fantastic, imaginative fiction in this book, nor do 
we go in for wild adventure plots. We do want 
stories with a decided sex angle, stories of mar- 
ried life problems and ‘young love’ stories, if 
they are sympathetically and realistically told. Of 
this last named class of stories, Louise Dutton’s 
stories of Sally Belle, an adolescent girl, are the 
highest type. 

“We are also eager to get a clear-cut vein of 
humor all our own. I should very much like 
to see a humorous character developed in Real 
Life, just as Cosmopolitan has its Bertie and 


Jeeves and the Saturday Evening Post has its 
Dink O’Day and Florian Slappey.” 


John Martin's Book, 128 W. 58th St. New 
York City, uses “stories with a certain vital style, 
termed in grown-up parlance a ‘punch.’ They 
must be neither ordinary nor commonplace, and 
though simple, must measure up to a definite 
standard of literary merit. Diction should be 
simple and within the comprehension of the aver- 
age child; words need not be short, but must 
belong to everyday experience. Sentences should 
be not longer than twenty words. Stories should 
be limited in length, to eight hundred or a thou- 
sand words, for we find that a child’s attention 
is not held longer. We plan to use two serials a 
year, only one at a time, so such stories should 
have not more than six chapters. We eliminate 
baby-talk, ideas of fear, death and killing, and 
illusions to the ‘stork idea.’ 

“We believe in the value of verse in the child’s 
education mainly for its musical value; so we 
Insist on strict adherence to rules of rhyme and 
ineter. Our files are overburdened with rhyme 

laterial and verse must be unusual to be con- 

idered. All submitted material is read with 
th se four points in mind: 
1. Appeal to child. 
Humor. 
Influence. 
Structure.” 


lhe Haversack, “a teen-age boys’ paper, 810 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn., is in need of short 
stories of twenty-two hundred to three thousand 
words in length,” writes Edwin B. Chappell, Jr., 


(Continued on page 48) 


Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


By mail, from Dr. Richard Burton, ‘‘greatest authori- 
all. = ee have made thousands, 
is a real training 
course, h_ lesson. 
Story-writing is a fascinating side-line, offering more 
money, prestige, advancement. You may oat see that 
will bring fame and fortune. Find o to- 
day for FREE BOOK, ‘‘Short-Story Writing,” ‘Profit. 
Sharing Plan and Special Low Rate. 


Extension Inst., 223 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Laird 











manuscript 
form by 
Write 


Authors, Writers—Have your 
revised and typed in correct 
specialists. All work guaranteed. 
for particulars, rates and sample. 


BROWN-COVEY 
REVISING-COPYING CO. 
2308 “J” Street Sacramento, Calif. 


the new, really scientific shorthand, 
NUHAND IS few rules, and 


with new principles, 
no exceptions. It is shorter, simpler, speedier, and more 
complete—read notes years after writing. No more 
shading, ruled paper, or position writing. No “course” 
—you learn in 2 or 3 weeks from Complete Manual, 
Send $1 for it today—no other cost. 
NUHAND, BOX 1102, OBERLIN, OHIO 


LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 


Author and Critic 


Thirty years’ experience. Revises MSS. 
and gives advice as to their disposal. Send 
stamp for circular. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn. 



































POSITIONS OPEN 
EDITORS and REPORTERS 
All Parts of the Country 
Experienced on newspaper work. We can 
place you quickly. 
NATION WIDE SERVICE 
614 Park Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 











TRILINGUE SERVICE 
69 Florence Ave. New Haven, Conn. 


Manuscript typing in English, Spanish 
or French. 


Write for rates and specimens. 











THE COLLEGIATE REVISING AND 
TYPING BUREAU 


Is composed of a University of Colorado graduate— 
trained in English and Literature—and an expert, 
experienced typist. We offer to our author patrons 
only the best revising and typing service. Rates 
reasonable, 


Route 3, Box 220, Boulder, Colorado 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Criticised, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research. 
EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 
434 West 120th St. New York City 


Member Authors’ League of America. 
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Song Writers! 


Make yoursong snappy 
and smart by means of 
clever, unusual rhymes. 
That is half the secret 
of successful song writ- 
ing. No matter how good your 
idea is, you must have it dressed 
up in rhymes that attract atten- 
tion. Learn the secret of it by 
keeping a copy of 


WALKER’S . 
Rhyming Dictionary 


constantly at your side. Every 
word that rhymes with every 
other word is there, and is quickly 
found by means of a special plan 
whereby the whole English lan- 
guage is arranged according to 
the rhyming qualities of each 
word. 


The book is exhaustive. It con- 
tains over 700 pages, making it 
the most complete work of its 
kind ever prepared. It is indis- 
pensable to every poet and song 
writer. With it you can avoid 
those thread-worn rhymes which 
mean certain defeat for a song. 
With it you can find those unex- 
pected rhymes that will mean so 
much to the success of your idea. 





How are 
Your 
Rhymes ? 





Bound in a strong art cloth cover. 
Price, postpaid, $2.50. 


Order NOW and insure your success in 
our Song Writing Contest. 





Use this 


Coupon WRITER’S DIGEST 


15 West Sixth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





Se ee a ee 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
15 West Sixth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.50, for 
which send me a copy of Walker’s “Rhyming 
Dictionary.” 


fee seme wees ee 


See SB Se we eS eee ee eee eee ee all 
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THE DAY’S WORK 
(Continued from page 32) 

Touching “Sources of Paper Supply” for 
rough drafts, copies for revision, carbon 
copies, etc., my solution is as follows: 

For forty cents I purchased from an 
office supply company in our city one ream 
(500 sheets) of yellow bill seconds, 81% by 
131%, 

The type does not show through these 
heavy sheets. When I have written my 
first typed draft, I read it over, making 
corrections, eliminations, and changes, then 
copy on more of the same yellow paper. 
As each page is copied I mark an “X” clear 
across the typewritten page, and lay it face 
downward into my box, to be written upon 
the other side, as one story must be written 
from ten to twenty times before placing it 
upon white paper. 

By this method I get approximately one 
thousand sheets of substantial “story build- 
ing” paper for the sum of forty cents. 

For pencil drafts, inspirations, sugges- 
tions, notes, etc., I fold these long sheets 
in the middle and once again, forming eight 
long, narrow pages which I number and 
pencil across them. Besides being a handy 
size upon which to write and easy to copy 
from, they are easily carried in pocket or 
bag. 

Mrs. LittiaAn E. Marr. 





THE AMERICAN LITERARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Among the many and various organiza- 
tions for the writer folk that have gained 
considerable prominence and recognition in 
recent years, is the society known as the 
American Literary Association. It is com- 
posed largely of writers of poetry, and has 
representatives and members the world 
over—a remarkable fact when one con- 
siders the brief period it has been in exist- 
ence—not quite five years. 

Being sponsored by such organizations as 
the following: Woman’s Press Club of 
Cincinnati, San Diego Writers’ Club, 
Tacoma Writer’s Club, Order of Bookfel- 
lows, Colorado Branch of American Pen 
Women, Western Arts Association, Poetry 
Society of Colorado, Dothan Writers’ Club, 
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Ambition Club of Pasodena, etc., it num- 
bers among its members many celebrities 
in the writing field. 

Every year the Society conducts poetry 
contests, including most every form of 
verse type, which are open to its members. 
That these. contests are arousing much in- 
terest is evidenced by the voluminous num- 
ber of replies received. There were 223 
entries for the best poem on a peony, alone. 
And others were in proportion. Cash prizes 
are offered to the winners of contests, and 
the winning poems are published in the 
official organ, American Poetry Magazine. 

The Society also conducts Poetry Mu- 
sicales and has organized many chapters in 
various parts of the country, as an edu- 
cational movement in its Poetry Recital 
program. It firmly believes that placing 
our American Poetry before the people is 
an immeasurable advantage over the printed 
word. Also that poetry is coming into its 
own again and that all that is needed is the 
stimulus of public recitals to thoroughly 
establish it as an American institution of 
high order. 

J. Roy Zeiss. 





MORE MELLOW DAYS 
By LAHLAN CAMPBELL. 


There was a silly writer 
Who walked a silly mile 

To do some silly verses 
All in a silly style. 

He sent them to an editor 
Who smiled a silly smile 
And tore them into little bits 

To make a silly pile. 

* * * 

Little Hack Writer, 

A reg’lar ink-fighter, 

Was writing his Christmas “pome,” 

He put in his pen, 

Then withdraw it again, 

And sighed: “Ah, there’s nobody home!” 
* * * 

Little Bo Champs 

Has sent out her stamps 

And doesn’t know where to find them! 

Let them alone 

And they’ll all come home, 

Bringing their tales behind them! 





My Prizes and Free Criticism 


are given to help live young 
writers succeed. 


Ask about my service. Learn how to 
train your thought and polish your style 
—and sell your work! 


Your first writing deserves competent, 
sympathetic review, and detailed sugges- 
tions for effective revision, such as I offer. 
Send me your stories, articles, scenarios, 
plays, poems, novels for free criticism and 
frank advice. 


Ask for details of my amateur 
literary contest. 


GEORGE GILBERT MELDRUM 
Editor—Critic 
20 Jackson Place Washington, D. C. 











AUTHORS, READ! 

Our typing and revising is of the better class. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Plain Copying ’ 30c a thousand words 
Revising and Copying 40c a thousand words 
Revising and Typing Poems 2c a line 

For further information write: 
QUALITY TYPING AND REVISING CO. 

1620 First Ave, Cincinnati, Ohio 











Typing of All Kinds Done. Careful attention given 
technical and scientific manuscripts. Novels, plays, 
stories, magazine articles, essays, poems promptly, 
accurately typed. Good paper, double-spaced, clear 
carbon copy. Free correction in spelling, punctuation 
and grammar. Return postage paid. atisfaction 
guaranteed. Sample of work on request. 50 cts. per 
thousand words; extra carbons, 10 cts, per 1000. 
Songs and poems, 2 cts, a line. 


MAUD K. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, Ill, R. I. 











THE WEST IS THE BEST 


Have your stories, poems, lyrics type- 
written. All work with one carbon copy. 
1000 words, 50c. Poems, lyrics, 2c per line. 
MARGARET SPENCER COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 











MANUSCRIPTS typed for authors. No 
extra charge for carbon copy. Postage 
prepaid. Correct technical form. A trial 
will convince you that my typing will 
help your sales. 

MARY LEIH GUNN 
Leona, Texas 














WRITERS! 

Manuscripts of All Kinds typed neatly, accurately 
and in correct technical form, with clear carbon 
copy. One trial wil! convince you that my work 
is excellent. Prompt service. Rates: 50c per 
thousand words; poems, 2c per line. 


MARTINA D. BAGG 
1106 Riverdale St. West Springfield, Mass. 
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Short Stories for 
Young People 


Wanted for 
The Young People’s Weekly 


We are in the market for short- 
stories from 2,500 to 3,000 words in 
length with young men and young 
women characters, for readers from 
eighteen to twenty-five years of age. 





As the WEEKLY is a Sunday-school 
paper, we must have stories with real 
purpose and message, but we do not 
favor the old fashioned preaching 
narrative. 

There must be a real plot compli- 
cation, quick action, tense situation, 
and denouement. The simple narra- 
tive, incident, or picture of quiet life 
in the home community is not wanted. 

Young people today are doing a big 
work in the world, acting as pioneers 
in profession, business, great industry, 
invention, exploration, and develop- 
ment of natural resources. Your 
characters must likewise be accom- 
plishing something worth while. 

The story must have a tremendously 
worth while theme, powerful motive, 
and soul stirring crisis. 

The action must be quick, and the 
suspense sustained throughout. Avoid 
long conversations. Atmosphere is 
necessary, but not at the expense of 
action. 

We cannot use love stories. 

Booklet of suggestions and speci- 
men copy of the WEEKLY will be sent 
upon request. 


Address all manuscript or communi- 
cations to: 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


EpiTorRIAL DEPARTMENT, 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO. 
ELGIN, ILLINOIS 








THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 45) 


Managing Editor. “We desire to have clean 
sportsmanship and high principles of conduct 
stressed through the medium of the plot itself 
rather than by moralistic and didactic phrases and 
‘too-good-to- be-true’ characterizations. We are 
also in the market for serials of six to eight 
chapters. We pay on acceptance and usually 
report within two weeks.” 


Radio Broadcast, Garden City, L. I., New York, 
sends us the following statement of their edi- 
torial needs: “We want true accounts of the uses 
of radio in remote regions; short, true stories of 
adventures in which radio played an important 
part: unusual and interesting occurrences to you 
or your acquaintances; clear explanations of 
new or especially effective circuits or uses for 
apparatus; concise and logical discussion of some 
important problem or phase of radio, whether 
in the field of broadcasting, constructing, oper- 
ating, buying or selling; or of reading or writing 
concerned with radio; true accounts, of some 
particular interest, relating ‘What Radio Has 
Done for Me;’ humor, when the object is not 
merely to appear funny, but to present some 
phase of radio in an attractive, amusing way,— 
the same applies to drawings; Clear, unusual 
photographs are always in order, as are good 
circuit’ diagrams; a liberal rate is paid for 
material used. 

Ne cannot use: Fiction, unless it deals in a 
striking way with some subject of interest to 
those interested in radio; articles or illustrations 
to which Radio Broadcast would not have the 
exclusive rights.” 


The Lyric West announces the following prizes 
to be awarded for the best work appearing in its 
pages during the current year, from April, 1923, 
to April, 1924. The awards will be announced 
in the April issue: 

“1, A prize of one hundred dollars for the best 
long narrative poem. 

“2. A prize of one hundred dollars for the 
poem most original and fresh in subject matter 
and treatment. 

“3. A prize of fifty dollars for the best lyric. 

“4. A prize of fifty dollars for the best poem 
by a western writer. 

“5. A prize of fifty dollars for the best poem 
by a new writer. 

“6. <A prize of fifty dollars: for the best sonnet 
or group of sonnets. 

“It has seemed a wise policy to the editors to 
discontinue the regular rate of payment at five 
dollars a page and offer in return these substan- 
tial prizes for distinctive work. By the former 
arrangement the payment in most cases was so 
small a sum as to mean little or nothing to the 
writer. The new plan gives an opportunity for 
many writers to receive recognition and ample 
payment for their work. In order to carry out 
this change of policy, The Lyric West will not 
pay for accepted contributions.” 


Fur News and Outdoor World, 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. Managing Editor, Rich- 
ard K. Wood. Monthly; 15c a copy; $1 a year. 

“We are heavily stécked with material, so are 
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only accepting practical articles on hunting, fur 
trapping and woodcraft subjects that are of com- 
pelling interest and well illustrated with photo- 
graphs. Looking for wnusual outdoor photo- 
graphs suitable for cover use. We pay from one 
dollar for a print suitable for small single column 
use, up to ten dollars for cover subjects. Pay- 
ment for photographs is. made upon acceptance; 
for articles on publication. In a general way, we 
do not offer much of a market for the average 
literary or informative contribution. As much 
of our material is contributed by readers, rates 
are thus lower than prevails with the class maga- 
zine depending entirely on professional free-lance 
writers for their contributions. We have several 
stafi writers, and this limits space available for 
‘off-the-trail’ stuff.” Manuscripts reported on 
within two weeks. “New contributors should 
price their work. Word rate averages $4 a 
thousand words.” 


Hunter-Trade r-Trapper, 5 5) E. Main St., Colum- 
oy ‘Ohio. Editor, Otto Kuechler. Monthly; 
i copy; $2. a year. “Not in need of much 
“gy at present. Have an abundance on 
hand, and still coming in, most of it sent gratis 
by our readers, who prefer this to what we buy.” 
Mauuscripts reported on from thirty to sixty 
days, and payment is made on acceptance at a rate 
depending chiefly on the manuscript. Photo- 
graphs but no poems are used. 

The Imola Times, Imola, Cal. Editor, John K. 
Harries. Semi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.50 a year. 
“This publication’s readers are employes, mostly 
attendants of state insane hospitals. Very de- 
sirous of securing suitable short stories, or serials 
even, that are written around or concerning state 
hospitals or the people of these institutions. Fic- 

other reading matter concerning state 

is wanted very much. Anything that 

uld be of interest to this class of readers, 

providing it concerns state hospitals, would be 
purchased, if our rates would be satisfactory.” 
Rensecoden are reported on within one week; 
payment on acceptance at the rate of half to one 
cent a word. 

\CE-HIGH MAGAZINE, 799 Broadway, New 
York City. Editor, Harold Hersey. Issued twice 
imonth; 20 cents a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 

stern stories, and humorous yarns of the 
Preferred length of stories: Short stories 
00) to 5000 words, and novels, 35,000 to 
Serials, 60,000 to 80,000. | Manuscripts 
| be written on one side of the paper only, 
ey must be typewritten. They should be 
or folded, but not rolled, and addressed 
Readers’ Publishing Corp., 799 Broadway, 
irk City. Manuscripts are reported on 
ve days and payment is made the day 
r acceptance.” : 
<EDIT MONTHL Y, 41 Park Row, 
| City. Editor, W. W. Orr. Issued 
25 cents a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
m credit granting and credit department 
ent; articles on the credit phases of a!l 
s and human interest articles of value 
men. We also use photographs illus- 
rticles.” oars 
TY Corr RE MAGAZINE, 116 West 
inth St.; BARBERS’ JOURNAL, 1400 
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WHY WORRY ABOUT 
YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


Thousands of manuscripts are rejected every year— 
handicapped before they start. 


INSURE THEM 


Your manuscripts are valuable. Every market ex- 
tends a welcoming hand to manuscripts, and appear- 
ance plays a most important part in gaining an editor’s 
consideration. Let them start without a handicap. 


IT PAYS 


The greatest success in marketing is assured by em- 
ploying the very best manuscript preparation service 
available, and such service is cheap at any price. 
Our departments —TY PING— REVISING — CRITI- 
CISING--MARKETING—will relieve you of count- 
less worries. We are qualified to render service of 
the highest degree of efficiency in script preparation 
for successful marketing. Into each individual manu- 
script we put our years of experience, because— 


YOUR SUCCESS IS OUR SUCCESS 
Write for rates and further information; or, forward 
manuscripts for definite quotations. 


Authors Service Bureau psiisvcvrna, vs 











THE WRITERS’ EXCHANGE 
Literary Agency H. T. Anderson, Mgr. 
Stories, Poems, Novels, Novelettes, Etc., 


typed, revised and marketed. Submit manu- 
script. No reading fee. Prompt service. 


205 N. Church St., P. O. Box 897, Rocky Mount, N. C, 








DASHIELL HAMMETT 
Criticism of Prose Fiction 


One dollar each thousand words. Special 
rates for MSS. of more than 25,000 words. 


620 Eddy Street San Francisco 











Makes Poetry Writing Easy 
RHYMING DICTIONARY 


With this helpful, handy assistant on 
your desk, you'll never need to men- 
tally search for rhyming words. ‘The 
whole English language is at your 
finger tips, arranged according to 
word terminations. 
The Rhyming Dictionary makes. it 
easy to find an appropriate rhyming 
word for EVERY situation. 
Don’t be without it another day. 
Clothbound, over 700 pages. Price, 
postpaid, $2.50. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
300 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


DLE UL nit 





THE WwW RITER’ S DIGEST, 
300 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Enclosed find $2.50 for my copy of the RHYMING 
DICTIONARY. 


Name 
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You Were Balzac Or Dumas 


--they’d be digging up your 
stories to make into photoplays 


Have you ever wondered why the motion picture producers keep going back to the 


old writers for so many stories? 
present-day writers. 


have to fall back upon the old classics for their material. 


} The reason is—they can’t get enough good ones by 
The demand is bigger than the supply—therefore the producers 


But—this mine is fast being 


exhausted, and it is up to the new writers of America to keep the studios supplied. 
Already every manuscript that comes to the scenario editor is being assayed by ex- 


perts, to discover, if possible, a genius. 


The ‘‘Ideal’’ Course In Photoplay Writing 





at the bottom and tells 
you in an easy way just > 
what it is that goes to { 
make up a story. It shows 
you how to isolate a theme 
from a group of incidents, 
how to build 


READ WHAT SOME OF OUR 
STUDENTS SAY 

“It’s worth the money, as good 
as others that I have seen priced at 
several times yours.”—L. C, 

“T was certainly glad to see THE 
‘IDEAL’ COURSE IN PHOTO- 
PLAY WRITING which came by 


has been prepared especi- 
ally to train new men and 
women to meet this de- 
mand. There is an old 
saying that every man has 
at least one story in him; 


Broa 
Thirt 
116 \ 








every man has a lot of 
stories in him—if he can 
only get them out. The 
“Ideal” Course tells you 
how to get them out—and 
down on paper. It begins 


or five other cou 


ments I have se 
Washington, D. C 

“One of the bes 
found on the mark 
times 
mouth, Texas, 





this morning’s mail. 


the most sensible and careful state- 


the price.”"—J. L, P., Ply- 


I have four and then 


ht duis de those incidents up around 


this theme into a plot, 
then adding a pinch of ac- 
tion and suspense and sur- 
prise to these other in- 
gredients, 


rses, 
en.”—S, aes 


t Courses I have 
et. Worth many 








The Real Way Is the ‘‘Ideal’’ Way 


because you can understand it—because it 
is written for the man and woman without 
previous training; because it is prepared 
by people who have been through the mill 
and therefore know how to make you know 
what they know. 

The “Ideal” Course is made up of 
twenty big Lessons—Lessons so very com- 


plete that after reading them you can 
select your theme all by yourself. , And, 
by following the Course through from start 
to finish, write a complete photoplay. Then, 
to finish it off with, you can follow the in- 
structions in the concluding Lesson and 
—sell it! 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


The “IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY 
WRITING is offered at a price so low that 
no one can afford to wait a day before taking 
up a systematic study of writing for the screen. 
—$5.—But there is more to come—with this 
price we include a year’s subscription to THE 
WRITER'S DIGEST, which every month has 


helpful, constructive articles on photoplay 
writing. And there is still more to come: 
With each course the student is entitled to 
free criticism of two manuscripts. You can 
thus put into practice what you learn from the 
Lessons, and may find through this criticism 
your weak points; where you can improve, etc. 








Do 
To obtain this 


OUR UNIQUE ‘‘FOLLOW-UP 
LESSON’’ FEATURE 
A feature of the IDEAL COURSE 


that no other photoplay writing 
course possesses are the twelve 
“Follow-Up” Lessons that we send 
out to every student in addition to 
his regular Course. These are not 
stale, dead lessons taken from a 
stock on our shelves, but are pre- 
pared fresh each week by our Edi- 
tors. They are built around special 
new developments in the photoplay 
world. This keeps the Course abso- 
lutely up to date. 


money with it. 

of the Course, $5 
to the WRITE 
list. If at the en 


fully refund your 


IN 
in your home, 








send us the attached coupon—do not send any 


find it all and more than we claim for it, 
send it back to us and we will cheer- 


Examine the IDEAL COURSE 
PHOTOPLAY WRITING 


7 
n’t Send Any Money. 


remarkable Course just sign and 8 Butler Bidz., 
Cincinnati, O. 
Gentlemen: Please 
send me your ‘Ideal 
4 Course in Photoplay 
¢@ Writing. I will pay the 
@ postman the complete price 
of the Course, $5, and return 
it if I am not wholly satisfied 
# with my bargain, 


Pay the postman the full price # 
, and we will add your name 
R’S DIGEST subscription 

d of five days you do not 


money. 


Writer's Digest 
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TURN REJECTION SLIPS 
INTO FAT CHECKS 

Harry McGregor, fiction critic extraordinary, is put- 

ting his students into the magazines every month. 

What he is doing for others he can do for you. 


sensei YOUR TALENT FUNCTION. 


For information about the work of 


Harry McGregor 


Communicate with ALVIN L. BUCKLIN 


ALTA VISTA BUILDING 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


SOLER Cee Ce Pe OCLC 


STUNT 














Broadway; AMERICAN CUTLER, 116 West 
Thirty-ninth St.; PERFUMER’S JOURNAL, 
116 West Thirty-ninth St., all of New York City. 
Each one is issued monthly. “For Beauty Cul- 
ture, Barbers’ Journal and American Cutler, we 
buy occasional articles, with or without photos. 
Rate, one-half cent a word, with one dollar for 
photos used. Payment is made on publication.” 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Editor, Merle Crowell. 
Issued monthly; 25 cents a copy; $2.50 a year in 
the United States and Canada; $3.00 a year for 
foreign. “We buy short stories, preferably be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 words in length. Short 
sketches for Interesting People Department 
around 1,000 words long. Articles for our 
Family Money Department—between 500 and 1,500 
words in length. Photographs are used only in 
connection with articles or sketches. We have 
no fixed rate of payment, which is made on ac- 
ceptance, but pay according to the value of the 
material to the magazine; $25.00 apiece for In- 
teresting People sketches.” 


CORSETS AND LINGERIE, 267 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Editor, J. H. Bowman. Issued 
monthly; 15 cents a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
special articles on successful corset departments 
and how they became successful with photographs 
of departments and buyers. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on at once, and payment of one cent a 
word is made on publication.” 


og IN AMERICA AND ELSEWHERE, 
8 W. Forty-seventh St. New York City. Issued 
4 monthly ; $1.00 a copy; $6.00 a year. “We use 
scientific and critical articles on great works of 
art and verses about the works of old and modern 
masters.” 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE RECORD, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Editor, R. R. Rau. Pub- 
lished monthly at $3 a year; 35c a copy. “We can 
use specific material. Actual methods of mer- 
chandising, that are suitable to adaptation by 
other merchants in the furniture field. Un- 


usually attractive displays, sales ideas, account- 
ing methods, etc. No syndicated dope. Some 
feature material, but very little. If you can 
can help shunt off some of the bunk that comes 
here every week, we'll thank you. And if at the 
same time you can help bring to our offices more 
articles on actual store methods—taken from suc- 
cessful retail furniture institutions—then we'll 
thank you even more. No poems. Photographs? 
You bet—lots of them.” Manuscripts if rejected 
are reported on at once, and payment is made 
on publication at the rate of $6 to $15 a thousand 
words, depending upon the merits of the article. 


ANTIQUES, 683 Atlantic Avenue, 
Mass. Editor, Homer Eaton Keyes. Issued 
monthly ; 50 cents a copy; $4.00 a year. “We are 
desirous of obtaining authoritative articles on 
almost any aspect of collecting. Such articles 
may be intended for either the beginner or the 
expert. It is important, however, that the writer 
is sure with which of the two he is concerned. 
Most beginners like to know the what and why 
of things. Articles for their benefit, therefore, 
should be specific, should cover only so much 
ground as may be readily comprehended at a sin- 
gle sitting, and should be completely illustrated 
as to all important points made. Articles for ex- 
perts should represent the discovery of new ob- 
jects, or new information concerning old ob- 
jects. Comparisons of styles, or of ornamental 
types, when freshly observed are worth while. 
There is need, too, for articles discussing lost 
or little known industries; little known crafts- 
men, etc., and for the re-publishing of selected 
documents such as old letters, bills, wills, and 
advertisements that cast light on the use of man- 
ufacture of things now classed as antiques. A 
list of suggested illustrations should accompany 
manuscript submitted. Such a list should indi- 
cate the nature of pieces to be photographed, 
their location, and the means of securing photo- 
graphs. Pictures of objects in private collections 
are preferable to those from museum exhibits. 
In any case amateur photographs are seldom 
available, s*nce the requirements of clear detail 


Boston, 
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When a student enrolls with me the first ques- 
tion I ask him is: Why do you wish to write 
fiction? Most student writers want to produce art 
if they can, but, above all, they want to earn 
money with their writing. I then try to help them 
realize their ambitions. 

I use no lesson sheets, no printed assignments 
or criticisms, no routine instruction whatever. 
give each writer the help which his copy shows he 
needs. I therefore plan a student’s development 
in two directions: (1) self-discovery and (2) 
technique. All my instruction is founded upon 
the deep conviction that the greatest service any 
teacher can render to a writer is to help him “find 
himself,” to show him what he can write about 
best, what kind of stories are his forte. Fiction 
writing is the most personal of all arts; inevitably 
the writer who sells soonest is he who best ex- 
presses himself; to do this he must understand 
himself: but how many student writers really 
understand themselves? 

Destructive criticism is easy; the difficult thing 
is to tell the writer what to do about it. In most 
cases the cause of faults in a story cannot be dis- 
covered by study of the manuscript; the whole 
performance must be examined; the real answer 
comes when we get at the man behind the manu- 
script. 

For example: 
to me bringing rejected 


342 Madison Ave. 


Students unable to sell have come 
manuscripts which obvi- 





The Man Behind The Manuscript 


Self-Discovery an Important Element in Winning Literary Success. 
By THOMAS H. 


Formerly Fiction Editor of COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
Author of ‘‘Narrative Technique’”’ 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


UZZELL 


shameless imitations of the work of 
authors they admired—merely literary flubdub. I 
have talked with them, got them to tell me of 
their own most interesting experience, had them 
write them as simply and unaffectedly as they 
told them, and have, with a few minor pe Meng 
sold their copy. 

As soon as I 
dent’s literary 


ously were 


have a definite line on the stu- 
habits and knowledge of life I 
let him begin the study of technique—the form 
and structure of the short story. This study is 
merely a search for ways and means most effec- 
tively to express the “message’’ he has to give the 
world. My method as used in my classes in tech- 
nique here in New York is now set forth com- 
pletely in my new book, “Narrative Technique.” 

Beginners working with me have during the 
present year sold their stories to Pictorial Review, 
Collier’s Weekly, American, Munsey’s, Ainsley’s 
Young’s, Popular, and others. Most of them 
studied by correspondence. 

The fees for my instruction are: Preliminary 
two months Course in Self-Discovery, $25; four 
months term of Elementary Course, $50; four 
months term of Advanced Course, $80; single 
manuscripts, $10. Payments in installments can 
be arranged. Price of ‘Narrative Technique,” 
$2.00. Further information given on request. Let 


me know your problem. 
New York City 








and accurate color values are paramount. Man- 
uscripts are reported on within one week to one 
month, and payment with a minimum of six to 
ten dollars a thousand words is made on publica- 
tion.” 


MOTOR TRANSPORT, 239 W. Thirty-ninth 
St. New York City. Editor, David Beecroft. 
Issued semi-monthly; 20 cents a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “Articles must deal solely with motor 
truck and motor bus owners’ problems, for ex- 
ample, preventing accidents, improving driver 
efficiency, saving money through economical re- 
pair system, routing of vehicles and selection of 
proper equipment, 

“Motor Transport readers are also interested in 
ideas that will give them maximum tire and fuel 
mileage as well as bring about repair shop effi- 
ciency. In regard to the latter there is much in 
the way of inspirational articles dealing with 
cleanliness and orderliness as a means for the 
elimination of inefficiency. 

“We are always interested in cost stories ac- 
companied with actual figures and all of the 
forms or records kept for the maintenance of 
these costs. Most cost stories are useless because 
they lack the proper background or explanation 
that will show minutely what has been included 
in arriving at any definite figure, such as the cost 
per mile, cost per ton, etc. We must have this 
information and it should include the following: 


“1. Driver’s wages. 

“2. Mechanics’ wages. 
“3. Gas and oil prices. 
“4. Road conditions, ete. 


“We use photographs of superintendents and 
others in charge, as well as of attractive vehicles, 
well painted and clean. We pay at the rate of 
thirty-five cents an inch, and three dollars for 
photos, on publication. Manuscripts are reported 
on immediately, however.” 

NATIONAL GROCER, 
Chicago. Editor, O. F. Byxbee. 
$1.00 a year; 15 cents a copy. 
lish news items in National Grocer, but so far as 
possible devote its entire contents to business- 
building plans which grocers have used and. found 
successful. You may occasionally run across an 
unusual advertising stunt used by a grocer or 4a 
successful plan which such a man has used to 
increase his business—we are always in the mar- 
ket for anything of this character. Another fea- 
ture which we endeavor to have in each issue is 
one or more stories under the title of ‘Grocers 
Who Have Made Good.’ If you find a man who 
has built up an unusually successful business you 
might mieait a story of 1,500 to 2,000 words. 
dwelling particularly on his policies or plans of 
advertising which he may have used to bring 
about this result. These stories should be illus- 
trated with photographs of the grocer and of his 
store. If you can furnish us with any material 
such as I have described I shall be glad to hear 
from you at any time. Manuscripts are reported 
on within thirty days, and payment of $3.50 per 
thousand, and $1.00 for each photo, is made on 
publication.” 


INDUSTRIAL 
237 N. Monroe St., 


208 S. La Salle St. 
Issued monthly; 
“We do not pub- 


MAGAZINE, 
Editor, Charles 


EDUCATION 
Peoria, II. 
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A. Bennett. Issued monthly; $2 a year after 
January; $1.50 now. “We accept articles written 
by teachers which will help other teachers who 
are giving instruction in the various kinds of 
shop work in public schools. Use photographs, 
but no poems. Manuscripts are reported on 
within a few days after their receipt, and pay- 
ment is made when copy editing has been com- 
pleted, at the rate of 50 to 75 cents a hundred 
words.’ 


THE MUSIC TRADES, 501 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. Managing Editor, Wm. J. Daugherty. 
Issued weekly; $3 a year; 10c a copy. Is in 
need particularly of articles on novel merchandis- 
ing ideas in the music trades, and reports on 
manuscripts within three days. Payment is made 
at the rate of $3 a column on the tenth of the 
month following publication. Radio news items 
are in demand, as also material for music roll, 
talking machine, supply, and sheet music depart- 
ments. 


LAUNDRY AGE, 1478 Broadway, New York 
City. Editor, J. M. Thacker. Issued monthly; 
$3 a year; 25c a copy. “Will not accept articles 
from anyone writing for other papers in our 
field, and our high rate is based accordingly. 
Interviews with laundry owners, if they contain 
information of value to the trade, are always 
acceptable.” Photographs are sometimes used. 
Payment depends on merits of the particular 
article, and is made on publication. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 
(Continued from page 25) 

represent the common sense, practical man’s 
attitude toward the creative end of his art. 

“According to the circumstances of the 
time—whether my other business might be 
then heavy or light, or whether the book 
which I was writing was or was not wanted 
with speed—I have allotted myself so many 
pages a week,” said Trollope. “The aver- 
ave number has been about 40. It has been 
p-aced as low as 20, and has risen to 112 
\nd as a page is an ambiguous term, my 
page has been made to contain 250 words; 
and as words, if not watched, will have a 
tendency to straggle, I have had every word 
counted as I went. There has ever 
been the record before me, and a week 
passed with an insufficient number of pages 
has been a blister to my eye, and a month 
so disgraced would have been a sorrow to 
my heart. When I have heard such 
doctrine (waiting for inspiration) preached, 
| have hardly been able to repress my scorn. 
'o me it would not be more absurd if the 
sioemaker were to wait for inspiration, or 





CAN YOU WRITE? 
THEN WE CAN DO THE REST! 


Manuscripts revised or criticised by an 
author and critic. Marketing. 


Typing by a Gold Medal Typist. Un- 
excelled. 

Song Lyrics and Poetry revised, criticised 
and typed. 

TELL US what you have, what you 
want, and we’ll tell you what we can do. 

AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 

3915 State Line St. Kansas City, Mo. 











MR. AUTHOR! 
Let Me Type Your Manuscript Pd ” " 
a) 


Prompt Service 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
35c¢ per Thousand Words 


K. R. HOLLEY 
Expert Manuscript Typist 
4164 E. 97th St., 


Cleveland, Ohio 











FREE TYPING—WRITE! 
MSS. under 1,000 words typed free of charge 
if submitted before January 1, 1924. MSS. 
typed at regular rates. High recommenda- 
tions! No delay. Write! 
L. M. HOLCOMB 
2002 Main St. Olympia, Wash. 











Scenarios, Short Stories neatly typed in cor- 
rect form, 40c per thousand words; with 
minor corrections, 50c per thousand. 
Poems, 1c per line. Carbon copy included. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

L. A. KUMMER 
343 West 76th St. Los Angeles, Calif. 











TYPING 


of manuscripts, scenarios, 
neatly, accurately and promptly, 
cation. Terms reasonable. 


NATIONAL TYPING BUREAU 
Box 74 Plainfield, N. J. 


BE A NEWSPAPER ARTIST! 


Win fortune and _ fame. THE 
MANUEL ROSENBERG COURSE 
IN NEWSPAPER ART tells you 
how. 71 Lessons and 160 illustra- 
tions. Drawing made easy. Com- 
plete instruction in drawing, lay- 
outs, lettering, illustration, car- 
tooning and _ sketching, and all 
newspaper assignments. Ten years 
experience as staff artist of important American dailies. 
Order TODAY. Send $5 cash or order C. O. D. Your 
money refunded if you do not agree that this is the 
greatest art course value ever offered 


MANUEL ROSENBERG 
Butler Building, WD., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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for publi- 
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Short-Stories for Girls 


in The Teens 


Wanted for the Girls 


Companion 


We are in the market for short-stories 
from 2,000 to 2,500 words in length with 
girl characters from sixteen to eighteen 
years of age. 

As the CoMPANION 
paper, it wants stories of helpful purpose; 
but it does not favor the old fashioned 
narrative intended merely to teach a lesson 
which is carried out in everything the char- 
acters do and say. 

It has been the custom to give girl read- 
ers stories of quiet home, farm, and school 
life—stories in which nothing exciting or 
worth while takes place. The CoMPANION 
believes that girls, to the same extent as 
boys, demand stories involving adventure, 
heroism, suspense, and quick action. Note 
the following requirements: 


1. We desire the short-story form with a real 
plot, thrilling complication, perhaps mystery, and 
surprising solution. There must be a mix-up of 
wills and personalities. 

2. The theme must be worth while. The usual 
plot built up out of one girl’s jealousy or mis- 
understanding of another, some simple act of, sac- 
rifice or service, or a kind deed for mother is of 
the “‘tempest in a teapot” variety. 

8. The heroine should perform an act of actual 
bravery, solve a mystery, or meet a great crisis in 
a way to stir the reader to the depths of her nature. 

4. Use no more conversation than absolutely 
necessary. Especially avoid platitudes of a con- 
ventionally goody-goody type. 

5. Start with a thrilling situation, give your 
explanation, or set back, and then continue the 
action as quickly as possible. Do not pad. Keep 
up the suspense. 

6. We do not care for the trite adventure nar- 
rative, such as: the rescue of a girl from drown- 
ing, saving of a child from a burning building, 
mending of the dam, and all of the rest of the 
stock pot boilers. 

7. Omit parents and other adults or keep them 
in the background. Mother and daughter stories 
are not wanted. 

8. There should be a real heart appeal or 
message of a worth while variety. This should not 
be forced, tacked on, weak, or artificial. 

9. No reference should be made to amusements 
or habits under the ban of the church, such as: 
dancing, card playing, theatre going, smoking, 
drinking, and so forth. 


is a Sunday-school 


Specimen copy of THE CoMPANION will 
be sent upon request. 


Address all manuscripts to: 


THE GIRLS COMPANION 


Editorial Department, 
Davin C. Cook PUBLISHING Co., 
Elgin, Illinois. 








the tallow-chandler for the divine moment 
of melting. If the man whose business it is 
to write has eaten too many good things, 
or has drunk too much, or smoked too many 

as men who write sometimes will 
do—then his condition may be unfavorable 
for work; but so will be the condition of a 
shoemaker who has been similarly impru- 
dent. I have sometimes thought that the 
inspiration wanted has been the remedy 
which time will give to the evil results of 
such imprudence——Mens sana in corpore 
sano. The author wants that as does every 
other workman—that and a habit of indus- 
try. I was once told that the surest aid to 
the writing of a book was a piece of 
cobbler’s wax on my chair. I certainly be- 
lieve in the cobbler‘s wax much more than 
the inspiration. While I was in 
Egypt, I finished ‘Doctor Thorne,’ and on 
the following day began ‘The Bertrams’.” 


BUILDING UP A WORKING 
LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 37) 


would be a Herculean task. To sympathize 
with such tendencies after they were under- 
stood would, I fancy, require the ability of 
a chameleon. To study them, however, is 
fascinating. As a public, we are yet so 
young and so impressionable that we veer 
to the right and to the left with the slight- 
est inflation of our sails.” And Mr. Farrar 
hopes that in the Bookman Essays the 
reader will find something of a key to a 
charting of the winds that fill our literary 
sails—that one will “find that writing in 
America, while it is formative, often crude, 
and occasionally ill mannered, is gaining a 
vitality of expression and viewpoint which 
the literature of more polished countries is 
losing, or has lost.” We are certain these 
essays will do all that—and we should be 
glad if they did more, if for people who are 
not used to reading essays the volume will 
prove to be a lure to a deeper interest in 
this most delightful and instructive (usual- 
ly) of all forms of writing, since what- 
ever of lesson the essay may have to convey 
it makes easy to take by a sugar coating of 





ize 


charm of manner. This delightful quality 
it almost always possesses, inasmuch as the 
essay is a form to be used only by practised 
writers. 
“The Bookman Anthology of Essays.” 
Fdited by John Farrar. $2 net. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 





CHARACTER VERSUS PEOPLE 
(Continued from page 23) 

dox and contradiction. For the chances 

are that our convictions and cock-sure diag- 

nosis are wrong. There is an inscrutable 

curtain that hangs between us and the inner 

shrine of any other living man. 

But through what discernment we have 
shown, we are enabled to build up a char- 
acter on some person whom we fancy we 
know. Yet, happily, the truest we can say 
of the process and result is that our created 
character is “based upon” a certain person. 
And, after all, that is as it should be, for 
it would be a terrible and sinister power 
to be able to turn inside out the souls of 
even the best of us. Nor is it essential to 
our art. 

Thus we may draw at will on the per- 
sonalities of those about us, excepting of 
course, the imputing of evil to them—most 
especially if it be true. And oftentimes, 
we will draw the person so correctly that 
others may recognize the portrait. The test 
remaining in the fact that the person drawn 
seldom recognizes it, because it is contrary 
to the true essence of the real man within. 

“Consistency, thou are a jewel.”’ And yet 
consistency alone is demanded by his craft 
of the artist. Take any soul or body in all 
creation and hew from beginning to end 
to the line, and eventually you will have 
moulded a living creature. 


How Shall We Draw Character? 

How shall we draw character? We might 
say it redundantly by saying, Through the 
media of characteristic phenomena. A bet- 
ier way would be to suggest through the 
thinking, doing and saying of consistently 
vignificant things. Significant, in this in- 
stance, means something that is super- 
important for the soul or mind expression 
of the character and for the essential good 
of the story too. ; 
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Too many writers assume that they are 
drawing a character when they stand him 
up in their story and measure him with a 
yard stick, detail the color of his hair, eyes 
and moustache, describe the clothes he 
wears and finish off by saying that he 
smokes Turkish cigarettes. Such a method 
tells nothing significant. Such a person 
might in the course of the story grow thin 
and lose both legs; he might become bald, 
the color of his eyes might change, and his 
mustache grow gray; he would certainly 
change his clothes and more than likely 
they would go out of style anyway; and 
he might take to smoking a pipe. What 
then? Has his character changed? 

I wrote one novel in which I never once 
described the physical appearance of a 
The temptation to do so 
was ever prevalent. But throughout I made 
them wnfold their characters. Frequently 
have I asked persons who read the story 
if they had a picture of my people. Invari- 
ably they had. 

Yoo close description of the appearance 
of a character is like the illustration that 
often accompanies a story and almost 
destroys the illusion. A concrete picture 
always limits the reader’s conception of the 
character. An abstract delineation, on the 
other hand, is limited only by the powers 
of imagination of the reader—which may 
be even greater than those of the author 


single character. 


himself. 

Use the adverbs of qualities in preference 
to the adjectives of description, in trying 
to bring your people to life. 

With a combined problem of “character 
drawing” and economy urge and a double- 
quick introduction of my chief characters, 
I tried to solve it in the following manner: 

“Duncan had married Cynthia because 
she was a little silky, cuddling pussy. His 
‘Li’l Lilliputian’ he came to call her just 
before they were married. She was so 
irresponsible, so demure, so just-can’t-put- 
your-finger-on-it-somehow—yet so appeal- 
ing. Among other emotions she had roused 
in him was downright pity for the little 
thing because it was going to be so impos- 
sible for her to get on in this great strug- 
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gling, bread-winning world. He must do 
something about it! He did. He married 
her.” 

Thus, I have tried to draw the -haracter 
of one of my people through the informal 
thought of the other, in the hope that 
through his thoughts of her you might 
divine his character as well. I have en- 
deavored succinctly to give you all the 
reasons for the marriage on the part of 
both of them. I have hoped to have set 
down something significant. 





THE TECHNIQUE OF VERSE 
WRITING 
2?) 


(Continued from page 22 


Few readers, I think, will question that 
the line-variations are intended to reflect 
change of emotion and development of 
thought; yet how many will assert that the 
attempt is a complete success? The passage 
is rhetorical rather than oratorical because 
tine words do not make fine phrases unless 
they are accompanied by something else. 
The missing cuality—whose lack reduces 


many striking passages to mere tinsel and 
tireworks—is sincerity. Magnificent rhetoric 
is not poetry, because it is of the intellect 


and not of the heart. It cannot be too often 
repeated that poetry is the interpretation of 
life in terms of beauty ; and beauty is always 
a ching we feel, though rarely a thing we 
think. 

Thomas Gray, before noted as one of 
the redeemers of the ode, wrote several very 
fine examples after the true Pindaric model. 
llis “Progress of Poesy” is divided into 
three parts, each containing a strophe, anti- 
strophe, and epode of twelve, twelve, and 
seventeen lines respectively. Line for line, 
ach phase corresponds metrically with 
those of the other parts of the poem. The 
reader familiar with the lines will recall 
that never does the meter appear forced. 
Giray’s work, in fact, is almost a miracle of 
prosodic tinkering; yet the pains he spent 
on these odes were hardly worth while. 
\\ere they actually presented on the stage 
alter the Greek fashion, so that the return 
of music and dance to former phases bodied 
lorth the turn of the verse, they might be 
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very effective. Whether we like it or not, 


YO U CAN WRITE the ode is no longer so presented, and the 
YOUR STORY NOW. ear cannot follow metrical correspondences 


occurring twenty-nine lines apart. 
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It might almost be suspected from these 
lines that Gray, warned by some of the 
examples before him, attempted to tamper 


$ 1 O, 000 fo ir only judiciously with his form. Certainly, 

we do not find in his odes the extravagant 

We -| P L 0 T Ss! variety of lines to be discovered in earlier 
examples. 
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man and weman has one school of verse, never good unless it is 
big story.” No trained skill = : P 

natural. I prefer the simple you to the more 


is required to write a story- 
plot of 500 word It’s the . 
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This poem qualifies as an ode; yet it is not 
of the highest rank. Strong and sincere 
emotion does not generally clothe itself in 
verbal pomposities. 

Mr. Kennedy’s discussion of the ode 
will be continued in the February 
\VRITER’S DiGEsT. 

TURNING PICTURES INTO 

DOLLARS 
(Continued from page 19) 

leading men and women of his town as they 
went up and down the street, entered or left 
a building, or were working in their flower- 
gardens at home. The result was a collec- 
tion of human interest pictures which, 
through death, accident, or some social or 
political event, were always becoming of 
story value. As I have pointed out before, 
the average reader likes to see what the 
man or woman looked like who was run 
over, found murdered, or fell down the 
elevator-shaft; but he does not want to see 
a picture of the actual scene of the tragedy. 
[lence, my acquaintance was preparing him- 
self to meet this demand and to meet it 
promptly with a good picture and story. 

This same idea might be extended to get- 
ting pictures of old buildings which are 
likely to be torn down to make way for new 
business blocks. Old homes in a former 
residential part of the town or city are ex- 
cellent material if properly used. ‘There 
are societies and business organizations 
which are eager to obtain such pictures ac- 
companied by an accurate story. In Boston, 
for example, a number of old homes were 
demolished to provide space for a modern 
office-building. In their day, these old 
“brown-stone fronts” sheltered the social 
and intellectual life of Boston and an illus- 
trated story of their passing would be ma- 
ierial well adapted to a Sunday feature sec- 
tion or, possibly, to a magazine devoted to 
architecture, building construction or mat- 

‘rs of historical interest. 

[ remember having seen a collection of 
pictures made of the business-section, be- 
fore the famous Boston Fire of 1872. 
laced beside pictures of the city of today, 
these old photographs were extremely inter- 
esting and possessed a story value that the 
ears would increase. 
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Have You An /dea 
FaordA Movie Star? 


WRITE FOR 
THE MOVIES 


Big Morey /n /t — 


Can YOU help supply the demand for 
fresh, interesting, true-to-life screen stories? 
Don’t think that you must be a genius to 
win success. Neither is it necessary to 
waste valuable time and money studying 
tedious, tiresome correspondence courses 
or “lessons.” The real foundation of the 
photodrama is the plot or “idea” upon 
which it is built. Put YOUR idea on paper 
and send it to us immediately. Our Sce- 
nario Editor will offer to arrange it for you 
in proper form should he believe that your 
subject has merit. Producers eagerly read 
and gladly purchase at substantial figures, 
work that appeals to them as being meri- 
torious. 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR 
IMAGINATION WORTH? 


Who knows but some incident in your own life or 
that of a friend—some moving, gripping story of 
love, hate, passion or revenge, may prove to be the 
lever with which you will lift yourself to heights of 
unthought of success and prosperity. Nearly every- 
one has at some time thrilled to a great human emo- 
tion—some tremendous soul-trying ordeal or experi- 
ence. It is these really human stories of the masses that 
the producers want and will pay for liberally. Send 
us at once, YOUR idea of what a good screen story 
should be. You can write it in any form you wish 
and our Scenario Editor will carefully examine it 
and advise you promptly of his opinion as to its 
merits and how we can help you. THIS COSTS 
YOU NOTHING! Certainly you owe it to your- 
self to TRY, 
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writing t you would like 
answered. Most of the points 
which would naturally arise in 
your mind are answered fully and 
completely in our interesting 
book, “THE PHOTOPLAY 
IN THE MAKING,” It contains 
a gold mine of information and 
over fifty thousand aspiring wri- 
ters have already received a copy. 
Send for YOUR copy at once. 
It is entirely free and there are no 
“strings” to the offer. If you 
have a story ready, send it to us, 
together with your request for the 
book. 


BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS 
Suite 602-R, Bristol Building 
NEW YORK 








When it comes right down to it, any good 
picture of a man, woman or child in the 
environment of modern or ancient civiliza- 
tion has a story value, provided the writer 
has eyes to see it and ears to hear it. It is 
a matter of utilizing opportunities and of 
far-sightedness. One man lets a brook run 
by his house without giving it a thought; 
but another man lights his home or irrigates 
his land with the very same water supply. 


Opportunities All Around Us 

We all have opportunities ; but many of 
us lack that power to “tune in” when there 
is much for us to hear and to learn. 

The story value in a picture is always 
worth looking for, even though it may not 
be apparent at first glance. Take our own 
extremes of happiness and misery, our 
hopes and disappointments and our success- 
es and failures, is there not much material 
of a photographic and story value in these 
experiences? And, if so, does it not hold 
good for thousands of others? The pictures 
and articles that are of real story value 
must have an appeal; and, to find this ma- 
terial, we have but to look into our own 
lives and that of our neighbors. Some say 
that life is a story soon told; but there is 
a tremendous satisfaction in telling it well 
with pen and picture. 





HOW TO WRITE HUMOR 
(Continued from page 17) 

The last named brings to my mind a very 
funny one recently observed in a publica- 
tion: 

“Before we were married, I used to catch 
you in my arms. Now I catch you in my 
pockets.” 

A wife with expensive tastes usually 
demands a lot. The word “lot” leads on to 
“house.” 

Observe how simply the following joke 
thereupon took formation: 

She—When we were married you prom- 
ised me a house and lot. 

He—Well, didn’t you get a dog house and 
a lot of puppies. 

Speaking of the wedding ring, brings to 
light the following: 

Bella—When a girl marries, she receives 
a fish. : : 

Stella—What kind of a fish? 

Bella—Herring (her ring). 
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Matrimony, with its highways and by- 
ways, allows us to see the funny side of life 
and leads to the creation of many and many 
a joke. Anything the wife may say can 
readily be given a new twist and turned into 
a humorous paragraph. There, also, are 
many things that the hubby may remark 
unconsciously and the joke is produced then 
and there. 

The subject of “divorce” is coupled with 
“alimony,” upon which many jokes are 
based. For instance: 
“Courtship: Matrimony. Courthouse: 

Alimony.” 

“A man that has been married three times 
should celebrate the Fourth during the 
month of July.” 

Please do not arrive at the conclusion that 
one must be married or divorced to write 
jokes upon these different phases of life. 
Observation of the daily doings of this or 
that wedded couple, coupled with a bit of 
sparkling wit, is really all that is necessary 
to produce the longed-for check. 

A great deal of humor is very often de- 
rived from the “Woman’s Page” in our 
leading daily newspapers. Here one finds 
various rules on how to keep husbands at 
home by keeping the home neat and tidy. 
Much of this is written in a strictly serious 
sense, but there is not one sentence that 
could not be reversed and be made to spar- 
Try it the very next time you 
It’s great 
that 


kle with wit. 
happen to pick up a daily paper. 
fun to ridicule connubial bliss 
turns into “laughter bliss-ters.” 


soon 


(Mr. Fisher's next article will con- 
tain food for thought: “Humor Served 
in Cafeteria Style—Help Yourself.’ ) 





KEEP YOUR STORY UNIFIED 


(Continued on page 16) 


"he only way to secure a hundred per 
cent emotional result is obviously to select 


one or the other of the three dominant 
effects and use only such of the materials 
as will develop, emphasize, and glorify this 
one preconceived effect. Let us repeat it: 
the short story can have one and only one 

tional effect. One thing at a time is the 

here, as in most efficient performances, 
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118 W. St. Catherine St. Louisville, Ky. 
AUTHORS: Let me type and 
your manuscripts. Professional work guar- 
Write for particulars. 


revise 


anteed. 
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Typing That Sells. All work by experienced 


thousand 
thousand 


typing, 45c 
Typing, 60c 


typists. Straight 

words; 

words. 
TRI-CITY SUPPLY SHOP 

1008 17th St. Rock Island, IIl. 


Revised 











AUTHORS, why not sell more of your stories and 
poems? A neatly typed manuscript sells much 
more quickly. Avoid receiving the rejection slip 
by having your manuscripts typed neatly and 
technically correct. Write: 


ELIZABETH DEAN 


Authors’ Representative 


Milford, Mich. 





RHYMING DICTIONARY 


With this helpful, handy assistant on 
your desk, you’ll never need to men- 
tally search for rhyming words. The 
whole English language is at your 
finger tips, arranged according to 
word terminations. 
The Rhyming Dictionary makes it 
easy to find an appropriate rhyming 
word for EVERY situation. 
Don’t be without it another day. 
Clothbound, over 700 pages. Price, 
postpaid, $2.50. 

THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 

Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Enclosed find $2.50 for my copy of the RHYMING 
DICTIONARY. 


Street 
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The Plot of 
The Short Story 


By Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS 


The Plot of The Short Story is different 
from any book on the Short Story yet pub- 
lished. It is a volume that every writer 
should possess, for it throws new light on 
the subject well worth the thought and 
study of every one interested in this phase 


of writing. 
Price, $1.50 





and the “thing” in this case is a feeling or 


: sens 
an emotion. 


A noted French painter possessed a gal- = 
lery of paintings all of which he hung with Jf jy,; 
their faces turned to the wall. In displaying Jy; ; 
his pictures to visitors he turned them over the 1 
one at a time. In this way the full effect frict 
of each painting was neither obscured nor JF aoai 
neutralized by competition with the unhar- i 
monious effects of its neighbors. Here We: 
was a mechanical means of ensuring the § jy st 
full power of the single artistic effect. attns 

All of which prepares us, I think, to 
read and appreciate the most famous pas- 


Se 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen :—Eenclosed find $1.50 (check, money 
order or currency). Picase send me, —— 7: 


return mail, a copy of THE PLOT 
SHORT STORY, by Henry Albert Phillips. 











One suggestion in technique or in the 
marketing of manuscripts gleaned from 
the pages of a live magazine devoted to 
authorship may produce for the writer 
many times the cost of a subscription. 


The Author & Journalist 


(Formerly THE STUDENT WRITER) 
Edited by Willard E. Hawkins 
in the course of a year publishes liter- 
ally hundreds of such suggestions. 

It is literally an author’s trade journal, 
directed toward the writer who is actu- 
ally in the game. Its monthly visits to 
your den will prove a source of renewed 
inspiration. 

A large share of its articles deal with 
phases of technique not usually found in 
other publications. They are written by 
authors and editors of real experience. 

The quarterly. publication of “The 
Handy Market List,” a complete direc- 
tory of the periodical manuscript mar- 
kets, corrected to date of publication, 
with brief indication of type of material 
desired by the various magazines, their 
rates and methods of payment, is a 
feature of exceptional value. 

SUBSCRIBE WITHOUT DELAY 

$2.00 a Year. 
Specimen Copy, 20 Cents. 
THE AUTHOR AND  » taaeaameaal 
(Established 1916 


1886 Champa Street Diiaa Colo. 








sage in all of Edgar Allan Poe’s critical 
writings: 


A skillful literary artist has constructed 
a tale. If wise, he has not fashioned his 
thoughts to accommodate his incidents; but 
having conceived, with deliberate care, a 
certain unique or single effect to be wrought 
out, he then invents such incidents—he then 
combines such events as may best aid -him 
in establishing this preconceived effect. If 
his very initial sentence tends not to the 
out-bringing of this effect, then he has 
failed in his first step. In the whole com- 
position there should be no word written 
of which the tendency, direct or indirect, 
is not to the one pre-established design. 


The most interesting thing about Poe’s 
critical discovery is that he for the first 
time saw that the unifying principle of the 
short story concerned something that affect- 
ed not the mind so much as the senses. 
Note that he compares the story of a pic- 
ture which “leaves in the mind....a sense 


of the fullest satisfaction.” This phrase 
indicates that while he fully appreciated 
the value of the principle in practice, he did 
not, naturally could not, fully understand 
the psychology of the matter. He evidently 
thought of sense impressions as_ being 
purely a functioning of the mind; later in 
the same essay, indeed, he refers to his 
“undisturbed effect” as an “idea.” We now 
know, however, that sense impressions and 
thinking are two quite different processes. 

It will not profit us to plunge into the 
mysteries of this question here. It is enough 
for us to know that while thought is in- 
volved both in grasping ideas and in record- 
ing sense impressions, the recording of 
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sense impressions, the supreme purpose of 
the artist, involves parts of the body other 
than the mind. Psychologists tell us today 
that genuine emotion is roused by a conflict 
of impulses which are transmitted from 
the nerves to the muscles and that it is the 
friction of various sets of muscles pulling 
against each other in our bodies that pro- 
duces what we know as “emotional states.” 
We may therefore say that the fiction writer 
in striving for emotional effects, makes an 
attack on the reader’s muscles! 

You are impatient now to know what all 
this psychology and these subtleties have 
todo with your learning how to write good 
stories which some day you may sell, have 
published, and so earn fame and two motor 
cars? I will tell you. If you are still in 
school you will, let us say, be asked to write 
up an exciting adventure on a vacation 
camping trip. You remember a really ex- 
citing experience —an _all-but-disastrous 
upset of your canoe, a shot at a bull moose, 
or perhaps an unwelcome encounter with 
bootleggers—and you are ambitious to dis- 
play your artistic powers to their utmost. 





THE COMPLETE WRITING 
EQUIPMENT 
(Continued from page 10) 
uso has a guide extending across the page 
to keep the piace. 

Other copy holders are arranged on the 
order of the extension desk telephone which 
turns in any direction. These are fastened 
to the desk while the one first mentioned is 
attached to the machine. Still others are 
simp'e affairs which stand on tle desk, at 
the proper angle, preferably at the left of 
the typist facing the machine. 

lt is advisable for the worker to take 
periods of rest occasionally rather than tire 
himself out unnecessarily. Even if on a 
rush job, time will be saved in the end by 
so doing, and the results will be more 
satisfactory. There will be fewer errors 
which consume time in correcting, and spoil 
the effect of the whole. 

l.et the typist get away from his work at 
interva!s, forget it for the time being, and 
when he goes back to it he will notice a 





MEMBERSHIP FREE 
AUTHORS — WRITERS — BEGINNERS 


Let us send you FREE a Membership Card en- 
titling you to one year of expert manuscript service 
at SPECIAL LOW RATES. This is a service backed 
by years of experience, and your chance to benefit 
therefrom, 

Our plan saves you money and places you under 
no obligation whatever. Send for it TODAY. 

Members accepted during JANUARY ONLY. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
Box 406, Pa. Ave. Sta. Washington, D. C. 











Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 











SCENARIO WRITERS AND AUTHORS 


My bureau of Experts will type your manuscripts in 
proper form. All manuscripts read and, if desired, 
revised by graduates of Yale University, who will 
attach slip giving most likely markets for same. 
Price, from 50c per 1000 words, including carbon copy. 


SONIA SWANSON 
1346 North Harvard Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 











Manuscripts Carefully Prepared for Publication. 
My fifteen years of experience as typist and proof- 
reader assure you of quality service, 

Terms: 50c per 1,000 words (one carbon). 

2c per line for poetry. 
CLARA B. MANZER 
126 W. Walnut St. Galion, Ohio 











Authors, Writers: We type manuscripts, 
photoplays, poems, songs, etc., for sub- 
mission to producers; also do multigraph- 
ing. Write for terms. 

PIEDMONT LETTER SHOP 
314 Connally Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 











MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—We are in the market 
for a limited number of high-grade manuscripts of 
novels, volumes of verse and essays and books on 
economic and similar subjects for the regular book 
trade. Names not important—the new writer will 
have the same chance as the successful writer. 


Address: 


WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1105 Elm Street Cincinnati, Ohio 














MANUSCRIPTS typed to meet publishers’ require- 
ments. My professional knowledge may result in 
your sales; 50c a thousand words; one copy. 
Marketing MSS. a specialty. Amateurs given at- 
tention. Write for details, 


CLARK HARRIS 
Author’s Typing Agent. 
1727 Broadway Seattle, Wash. 
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AUTHORS! 

We type your manuscripts with the 
utmost accuracy and technical perfection 
at the lowest possible cost to you. 

Write for our very low rates. 
RUSKIN LITERARY BUREAU 
Box 493, G. P. O. New York City 











MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed quickly and accurately, 50c per 1000 
words, one carbon copy. Return postage 
paid. 
DOROTHY K. FREY 
330 Franklin Ave. Sidney, Ohio 











MRS. ELIZABETH McGRATH 
Authors’ Typist. 
4544 North Seeley Ave. Chicago, II. 
75c for each 1,000 words, with one carbon 
copy. Poems, lyrics, 2c per line. 
Typist for over twenty years. 











Let Us Do Your Typing. Manuscripts, 
50—-75c per 1000 words; poems, 2c a line; 
form letters and follow-up letters, 25c a 
page of 25 lines. Work done promptly 
and accurately by 

The Badger Typing and Revising Bureau 

Hotel Gilpatrick, Milwaukee, Wis. 











Authors’ Manuscripts Neatly and Correctly 
Copied by one who knows the require- 
ments of publishers. Price, fifty cents per 
thousand words. 

C. GARMAN JOHNSTON 
Zelienople, Pa. 











WANTED—Manuscripts and other articles 
to type, 50c pet 1000 words, one carbon 
copy included. Poetry, 4c per line. Neat 
and prompt service. 

HELEN EGAN 
P. O. Box 226 Austin, Minn. 








TYPING 
Manuscripts, 75c per 1000 words; Poems, 5c 
per line; Letters, 25c per page. 
If you wish neat, accurate work and prompt 
service, address 


FRIEDA M. WENDLING 
107-38 Baltic St. Jamaica, N. Y. 








AUTHORS! 
Manuscripts, novels, poems, short stories 
and photoplays typed at lowest rates. 


MARTIN M. PARK 


Box 3 Glenwood, Ala. 











new energy and vim which he had not had 
before. 


Author-Typists and Typist-Authors 

There are author-typists and typist- 
authors. If the former, you need not be so 
much concerned with speed, or discouraged 
if your fingers are not able to fly over the 
keys with lightning rapidity. Your main 
business is to get out a perfect manuscript 
when completed and let speed take care of 
itself. The editor isn’t going to ask how 
long it took you to type it; but he is going 
to notice its perfection and conformity with 
the rules for such work. And if it doesn’t 
fall short, all things else being equa!, the 
chances are the checks will soon be so large 
that you can afford to turn over the me- 
chanical part of your work to a professional 
worker in this particular line. 

The typist author is someone else again. 
She is paid by the thousand words for typ- 
ing other people’s stories and she can’t 
afford to neglect speed. Because of the 
paragraphing and quotations for dia'ogue, 
and the perfection required, the copying of 
manuscript is slow work in any case. An 
expert office typist can rattle off a page of 
legal work, while the manuscript typist, 
equally expert, is figuring out the spacing 
of the title and perhaps re-writing a page 
because a word extended beyond the re- 
quired margin at the end of the first line. 
The typist-author’s only remedy is to forge 
ahead and get as speedily as possible into 
the author-typist class. 

However, manuscript copying is fascinat- 
ing work. If the story is good and the 
typist has the imagination necessary to work 
out a real story-writer’s ambition, he can 
imagine that he is sitting before the fire- 
place in a comfortably cushioned chair, 
reading, instead of pounding away for dear 
life on the typewriter keys. There’s more 
than one way to make the best of life. 

And after the typist has studied these 
matters and perfected a system that will 
enable him to work with the greatest eco- 
nomy and ease, it will be necessary to take 
up the subject of the machine itself and its 
accessories. In the next number, there- 
fore, we will consider the purchase and care 
of the typewriter and aids to writing. 
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YOU Write the Short Stories 


The Editors Will Buy Them 


Do you want to write and sell short stories? Youcan. If you are 
a keen observer of life around you, and have a knowledge of the tech- 
nique of putting a short story together, you can write stories that the 
editors will want. For every editor is looking for new, well trained 
writers. as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. The editors are 
waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and we will supply 
the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your idea. We refer to— 


The Ideal Course In Short Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for important question. Then, step by step, 
(he man or woman who wants to start the author takes you through all the im- 
at the very beginning of the subject, portant subjects of theme selection, plot 


which is, ‘What is it that constitutes a 
story?” Nine out of ten writers fail be- 
cause they cannot answer this simple but 


development, suspense, climax, prepara- 
tion of manuscript, and selling. 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE LESSON FEATURE 


In the Ideal Progressive 
Lessons we have a feature 
possessed by no. other 
Course. In order to keep 

ir student absolutely up to the 

inute, we have just added to 
ir regular Ideal Course twelve 
pplementary Lessons, freshly 
orenaeial each week and sent to 
the student after he has finished 

s regular Course. There is 
absolutely no charge for this 
extra service, which will give 
you the benefit of the very 

itest ideas in writing and sell- 

ng your stories, 
Free Criticism Service 

Criticism service on two manu- 
s ripts is included with the 

urse without extra charge. 
You are entitled, at such times 
4s you most need it, on special 
lessons or on the course as a 
whole, to send in two manu- 
scripts which put into practice 
the lessons you have been 
you are enabled to find out your 

tudying. From the criticism 
Ww weaknesses how you may 


USE THIS COUPON Lesson 16, Denouement and Con- 





strengthen your work; in what 
line to work hardest. This 


criticism is free with the regu- 
lar price of the course, Th Co 
Special Offer e ntents 


The regular price of the 
IDEAL COURSE — with our Lesson 1, The First Essential of 
Progressive Lesson Feature and Short Story Writing. 

Criticism Service included — is h “ ‘Al + 

$5. But—for a limited time— Lesson 2, How to Get a Story— 
we will extend the offer to in- and Camouflage It. : 
clude a year’s subscription to Lesson 3. Write About the Things 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST — You Know, 

twelve issues, each number full Lesson 4. Themes are Everywhere. 
of heal aiticles on, writing, | [eszon §, Choosing Your Title 
kets—absolutely without any ad- Lesson 6. The Proper Handling of 
ditional cost to you whatsoever, Notes. Lan 

If you are some Sow gag een Lesson 7, Beginning the Story. 
to the Writer’s Digest, your Lesson 8. Explaining “Plot” and 
subscription will be eg Crisis.” 
one year; or you may have the S “Sus- 
year’s subscription entered for mee ,, How 2 so 
some friend, y = 

f you wish, you need send Lesson 10. “Suspense. : 
no money. Just fill out the Lesson 11. Characterization. 
below blank, and pay the post- Lesson 12. How to Develop Style. 
man —— delivery. And our Lesson 13. The Setting — Atmos- 
money-back guarantee is backed phere and Color, 
by a reputable firm with long Lesson 14, Dialogue. 
years of honest service behind it. ‘ 

Lesson 15. The Climax. 
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C] $5.00 is enclosed herewith, 





710 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, Characters. 
Gentlemen :—Please send me the “Ideal’ Course on Short Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct 
Story Writing and enter my name to receive THE WRITER’S Literary Form, 
DIGEST for one year, with free criticism of MS, Lesson 19, What the Editors Want. 


() I agree to pay mail carrier $5.00 when he delivers the Course, Lesson 21. The Young Writer 

It is understood that if I am not satisfied, 
magazine can be returned within three days from their receipt, Lesson 22, Preparing the Manu- 
and my money will be refunded in full at once, without question, script. 


clusion, 
Lesson 17. Relation of Author to 


Lesson 20, A Sample Plot. 
the lessons and Sought by Editors. 
Lesson 23. Originality, 


Lesson 24, Revising the Manuscript, 
Lesson 25. Selling the Story. 
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10 DAYS TRIAL 


In Your Home or Office 


This is your opportunity to actually use this Royal 10 

Typewriter for tendays without obligation to buy. Com- 

pare it and its work with all other typewriters. You 

will readiiy see why hundreds of thousands of type- 

Ps writer users — _ Royal. oe | fill - - 

coupon and mail at once. We will sen e 

Buys This Royal 10 , Thos al for ten days’ trial without Cam map to 

P . . : (e) uy. You must be entirely satisfied inevery 

Think ofit! Securing this latest model Royal (7 way that this is the greatest 

10 fully guaranteed, with all latest improvements * “Act No ca fa 

for about _ half theoriginal factory price. Simply send us A w 

— — the comeen and we will - the Revel ti ten days’ ne o 

ial without obligation to buy. ter trial, and when entirely > 

satisfied send us only $5.00 per month until our low direct-from-factory T ——5 hy. A 

price, $58.00, has been paid and the machine is then yours. We give you direct - from ~ factory 

the same guarantee as if you paid the original factory price. gre! So rush your 
Net cash price only $48.00. Direct from our factory to you. ee 


Young Process Re-Manufactured ,>, IRQREetieun 


x, 

The famous “Young Process” means a mechanically per- */ ITER 
fect operating typewriter, guaranteed like new. Every P 4 — — et St CO. Det 
typewriter is completely torn down, cleaned thoroughly by our You may send me the Royal 10 Type- 
special process; hand-brush enameled, baked in our special 74 iter, teed, on ten days’ 
ovens; highest quality nickel-plated; all worn, weak or /%°, trial, express charges collect. 1 enclose 
faulty parts replaced with new parts, entire machine com- 78e3/ $3.00 deposit and will pay you $5.00 monthly 
pletely assembled, adjusted and perfectly aligned by ,“s,°¢/ rental for Hi meus ees Oo ee be- 
specialized typewriter experts. co,” nes WENO. FS ware theo 

oe 5: ie mains with you until all payments are made. 
You cannot tell the “Young Process Re-Manufactured “5° yf _ Also that I may return the typewriter, at your 
Royal from a brand new typewriter in appearance, expense, within the trial period, if I choose not 
service and workmanship. Comes to you guaranteed to keep it and you will refund my deposit. 
for five yearsat about half original factory price. 


Young Typewriter Co. cc? i 


654 W. Randolph, Dept. 2231, Chicago “ cw... 


There are only a limited 





